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Since the American Statistical Association was founded in 
1839 no year has brought such stirring changes in American 
statistics as the year now closing. The war forced a rapid 
expansion in the scope of federal statistics and the creation of 
new statistical agencies. What is more significant, the war 
led to the use of statistics, not only as a record of what had 
happened, but also as a vital factor in planning what should 
be done. The war also brought an unprecedentedly large 
number of statisticians into government employ. Probably 
there are few professional societies which have had so con- 
siderable a proportion of their membership engaged in war 
work as this Association. 

Tonight we feel a just pride in the service our fellow mem- 
bers have rendered. We cherish the hope that what they have 
helped to accomplish during the war toward the guidance of 
public policy by quantitative knowledge of social fact may not 
be lost in the period of reconstruction through which we are 
passing, and in the indefinite period of peace upon which we 
are about to enter. To forward that hope the Association 
may seek a more active share in the work of federal statistics in 
the future than it has ever taken in the past. 

It is my pleasant task tonight to speak of these things—our 
work in the year that has gone, our hopes for the years to come, 
and what we may do in the present toward achieving these 
hopes. 

* Presidential address at the eightieth Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, December, 1918, 
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I. 


Dr. Cummings’s review of Federal Statistics in our Memorial 
Volume shows that before the war there were more than a score 
of statistical bureaus in Washington publishing thousands of 
pages of figures each year. But there was no codrdinating 
agency, no bureau whose duty it was to consider the statistical 
needs of the government as a whole and to formulate systematic 
plans for supplying these needs. Hence, there was duplication 
of work, no one knows exactly how much; many important 
fields were imperfectly covered, or not covered at all; the re- 
sults of different bureaus could not be compared or combined 
readily because of differences in units used, in periods covered, 
and in classification; finally, the cost of federal statistics was 
needlessly high. To remedy these defects of organization 
Committees on Federal Statistics appointed by this Associa- 
tion and the Economic Association had endeavored to secure 
the appointment of a Central Statistical Commission; but 
they had met with little encouragement. As one member of 
these committees, I confess that our efforts had not been 
vigorously pushed. 

The war revealed the defects of the federal machinery for 
collecting statistics with startling suddenness; for war imposes 
a strain upon statistical offices quite as much as upon steel 
mills, or shipyards. As Professor Young said in his presiden- 
tial address last year, ‘‘War has come to be a conflict of di- 
rected masses,—of aggregates. Men, money, munitions, food, 
railways, shipping, raw materials, and manufactured products 
in great variety are impressed into the service of the nation. 
The problems of the effective control and use for war purposes 
of these varied national resources is intimately dependent upon 
a knowledge of their quantities, that is, upon statistics. ‘ 
Just as this war is our largest national undertaking, so its 
statistical demands constitute, in the aggregate, the largest 
statistical problem with which we have had to deal.” 

We were not prepared to cope with this problem. It is not 
to be expected, of course, that the statistical output of peaceful 
years will include all the data required for waging war. But 
it is to be expected that a governmental organization for gath- 
ering statistics will grasp a new statistical problem promptly 
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and prepare plans for treating that problem with vigor. This 
test our federal bureaus failed to meet. 

The fault was emphatically a fault of organization rather 
than of individual officials. Whatever charges of incapacity 
are made against the officials themselves properly should be 
made against the system under which federal statisticians 
are chosen and rewarded. For they are not chosen with an 
eye single to technical skill and administrative capacity; they 
are not paid salaries sufficient to attract and retain men of un- 
common ability and ambition; the inadequate salaries are not 
compensated by public recognition of efficient service. We 
had, indeed, many federal statisticians better than our treat- 
ment deserved,—men who served the country with zeal and 
intelligence. But, scattered through numerous small bureaus, 
prescribed a set routine of departmental duties, granted scanty 
appropriations, these men had little chance to consider the 
vast new problems of the war. They certainly did not, per- 
haps they could not, come forward with an efficient war pro- 
gram. 

For this shortcoming of our statistical organization we paid 
a heavy penalty. The time we spent in framing our war or- 
ganization and getting it started might have been substantially 
shortened had anybody in Washington been able to put before 
the responsible authorities promptly the data they needed con- 
cerning men and commodities, ships and factories. 

What did happen made an admirable exhibition of national 
energy and patriotism, but not a good exhibition of national 
intelligence. The War Boards which the government set up 
to supplement the regular departments faced stupendous tasks. 
They were led and manned for the most part by men inexperi- 
enced in public administration, and unacquainted with the 
duties and resources of the federal departments. While these 
men were in the throes of laying their plans, and forming their 
staffs, they had also to find out that they needed statistics, 
what statistics they needed, and how to get them. Although 
the federal government entered the war with twenty or more 
statistical agencies, the Council of National Defense, the Food 
Administration, the Fuel Administration, the Shipping Board, 
the War Trade Board, the Railway Administration, and the 
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War Industries Board, sooner or later set up each a new and 
independent statistical agency to meet its special needs. The 
War Department and the Navy Department followed suit. 
And these agencies, like the War Boards which created them, 
had to be manned with people inexperienced in government 
work and unfamiliar with Washington. 

Although I was one of the raw recruits pressed into emer- 
gency work for the government, I cannot forbear speaking of 
the fine qualities which the new statistical stafis showed. 
Each group studied the particular needs of the board which it 
served, and threw itself ardently into the task of collecting 
data. The new men worked with passionate intensity. They 
were appalled by no obstacles. Where they could not get de- 
finite data, they did not hesitate to estimate. The motto 
adopted by one of the leaders expressed the spirit of all: “It 
can’t be done? But here it is.” 

Yet the statistical work of the War Boards as a whole 
showed precisely the same defect as the organization of the old 
statistical bureaus, and showed that fault in an aggravated 
degree. Each new agency worked by itself for a separate 
board. Hence there was much duplication of effort, and at the 
same time many important fields remained unworked; the re- 
sults reached by different agencies could not be readily com- 
pared or combined: and the cost was needlessly great. Fur- 
ther, the energy of the new statistical agencies and the haste in 
which they worked magnified a minor fault of the old system to 
large proportions. These new agencies wanted to get their 
fundamental data from the original sources; so they sent out 
questionnaires to business men in a veritable flood. Many 
manufacturing plants got elaborate papers which they were 


asked to fill out and return by the next mail in tens and in. 


dozens. Frequently, different questionnaires covered nearly 
the same ground, and usually they required not a little in- 
vestigation within the plant to collect the data asked for. Con- 
siderable expense and serious irritation was caused throughout 
the country by this obvious failure of organization in Wash- 
ington. 

This questionnaire evil brought back a flood of complaints, 
echoes of which reached the responsible heads of the War 
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Boards. The efficiency of economic mobilization seemed 
threatened; that was a more serious matter than the waste of 
public funds. The men who were most keenly aware of the 
lack of codrdination in statistical work now had a strong talk- 
ing point. Steps were presently taken to remedy a fault 
which had been patent for a generation or more on a peace 
basis. The head of the Division of Planning and Statistics 
of the Shipping Board was put in charge of the Bureau of Re- 
search of the War Trade Board, and then of the Division of 
Planning and Statistics of the War Industries Board. Thus 
three of the new statistical agencies were brought under a 
single direction. Later the same man became chairman of 
the Statistical Committee of the Department of Labor, and 
finally he was authorized to form a Central Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics. The Central Bureau set up a clearing house of 
statistical activities, appointed contact men to keep touch with 
the statistical work of all the War Boards and certain of the 
old departments, and began to supervise the issuing of ques- 
tionnaires. When the armistice was signed we were in a fair 
way to develop for the first time a systematic organization of 
federal statistics. 

For the first few weeks after the fighting stopped, it seemed 
as if what had been gained in statistical organization might be 
lost almost at once. The rapid demobilization of the War 
Boards threatened to sweep with it their statistical bureaus, 
or to scatter the new statistical bureaus among the old de- 
partments and leave us again in statistical confusion—making 
figures in abundance but having no general statistical plan. 
But at a critical moment President Wilson approved a plan by 
which the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics was made 
the single statistical agency to serve the American conferees 
at the Peace Table. Thus, the Central Bureau was granted 
a reprieve forsome months. It still remains to be seen whether 
this bureau or some successor serving the same centralizing 
functions will be made permanent. 


II. 


In speaking next of our hopes for the future, I am speaking 
merely as one member of the American Statistical Association. 
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Yet I believe that most members of our Association believe 
that the social sciences in general and social statistics in par- 
ticular have a great service to render to government and 
through government to mankind. 

The episode in statistical organization which I have sketched, 
the effect of the war upon our attitude toward the use of facts 
for the guidance of policy, links the present stage of civiliza- 
tion with man’s savage past. Anthropologists have come to 
recognize that catastrophes have played a leading réle in ad- 
vancing culture. The savage and the barbarian are such con- 
servative creatures that nothing short of a catastrophe can 
shake them out of their settled habits, make them critical of 
old taboos, drive them to use their intelligence freely. In 
physical science and in industrial technique, it is true, we have 
emancipated ourselves largely from the savage dependence 
upon catastrophes for progress. For in these fields of activity, 
we have developed a habit of criticising old formulations, of 
testing what our fathers accepted, of experimenting. We 
keep discarding the good for the better, even when not under 
pressure. The result is a fairly steady rate of advance,—ad- 
vance so regular that we count upon it in laying plans for the 
future. Today we are sure that ten years hence our present 
scientific ideas and our present industrial machinery will be 
antiquated in good part. In science and in industry, we are 
radicals,—radicals relying on a tested method. But in mat- 
ters of social organization we retain a large part of the con- 
servatism characteristic of the savage mind. A great catas- 
trophe may force us for a little while to take the problems of 
social mobilization seriously. While under stress we make 
rapid progress. But when the stress is past we relapse grate- 
fully into our comfortable faith in the thinking that has been 
done for us by our fathers. 

I know that there are ardent folk who will challenge these 
contentions at least for the present. They trust that the out- 
burst of patriotic fervor brought by the war will carry us 
triumphantly forward for a generation. They count on the 
generous self-sacrifice which all classes have shown, the fine 
discipline that our soldiers and war workers have maintained, 
to solve the problems of peace as they solved the problem of 
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war. Certainly we shall never be again precisely what we 
were before the war. But just as certainly we shall not re- 
main what we have been during the war. We are all subject 
to emotional reactions, and, as John Dewey has pointed out, 
the state of mind produced by the return of peace differs from 
that produced by the outbreak of war just as widely as peace 
itself differs from war. No, we cannot depend on any carry- 
over of “‘ war psychology” to organize democracy in peace. 

The “social reformer” we have always with us, it is true. 
Or rather most of us are “social reformers” of some kind. And 
we all admire the qualities that go to make the leaders in social 
reform—warm sympathy for the oppressed, courage to face 
ridicule, flaming zeal in the face of indifference, tact and energy 
in conducting crusades. But an indefinite succession of cam- 
paigns to secure this, that and the other specific reform is what 
we have been having for a long, long time. Many of the re- 
forms on which our grandfathers, our fathers, and our youth- 
ful selves have set their hearts have been achieved. Yet the 
story of the past in matters of social organization is not a story 
that we should like to have continued for a thousand and one 
years. Reform by agitation or class struggle is a jerky way of 
moving forward, uncomfortable and wasteful of energy. Are 
we not intelligent enough to devise a steadier and a more cer- 
tain method of progress? 

Most certainly, we could not keep social organization what 
it is even if we wanted to. We are not emerging from the 
hazards of war into a safe world. On the contrary, the world is 
a very dangerous place for a society framed as ours is, and I for 
one am glad of it. The dangers are increased by our very 
progress in industry and in democracy. Not long ago an 
English physicist reémphasized the fact that modern Christen- 
dom is using up at an ever-increasing pace the energy stored 
during long ages in the coal fields, and pictured the doubtful 
fate of human kind as hanging on the race between science and 
the atom. Has not the time come toapply our intelligence to 
taking stock of the resources that the earth still holds and to 
developing methods of utilization that will protect our future? 
As for democratic progress, we know that men who can read 
and vote make restless citizens in a state where their work is not 
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interesting to them and where their rewards do not satisfy 
their sense of justice. And such is the present state of affairs 
with millions of aggressive Americans. They can be counted 
upon to change things by turmoil if things are not changed by 
method. 

Taking us all together as one people in a group of mighty 
peoples our first and foremost concern is to develop some way 
of carrying on the infinitely complicated processes of modern 
industry and inter-change day by day, despite all tedium and 
fatigue, and yet keeping ourselves interested in our work and 
contented with the division of the product. That is a task of 
supreme difficulty—a task that calls for intelligent experi- 
menting and detailed planning rather than for agitation or 
class struggle. What is lacking to achieve that end, indeed, 
is not so much good will as it is knowledge—above all, knowl- 
edge of human behavior. 

Our best hope for the future lies in the extension to social 
organization of the methods which we already employ in our 
most progressive fields of effort. In science and in industry, 
I have said, we do not wait for catastrophes to force new ways 
upon us. We do not rely upon the propelling power of great 
emotion. We rely, and with success, upon quantitative analy- 
sis to point the way; and we advance because we are constantly 
improving and applying such analysis. 

While I think that the development of social science offers 
more hope for solving our social problems than any other line 
of endeavor, I do not claim that these sciences in their present 
state are very serviceable. They are immature, speculative, 
filled with controversies. Their most energetic exponents are 
still in the stage of developing new “viewpoints,” beginning 
over again on a different plan instead of carrying further the 
analysis of their predecessors. In part the social sciences 
represent not what is so much as what their writers think 
ought to be. In short, the social sciences are still childish. 
Nor have we any certain assurance that they will ever grow 
into robust manhood, no matter what care we lavish upon 
them. There are blind leads of speculation in which past gen- 
erations have mined industriously for ages with little gain. 
Perhaps the social sciences will prove more like metaphysics 
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than like mechanics, more like theology than like chemistry. 
The race may always shape its larger destinies by a confused 
struggle in which force and fraud, good intentions, fiery zeal, 
and rule of thumb are more potent factors than measurement 
and planning. Those of us who are concerned with the social 
sciences, then, are engaged in an uncertain enterprise; perhaps 
we shall win no great treasures for mankind. But certainly 
it is our task to work out this lead with all the intelligence and 
the energy we possess until its richness or sterility be demon- 
strated. 

The social sciences, however, cover an immense field, and it 
is not probable that we shall encounter failure or success in all its 
parts. The parts where effort seems most promising just now 
are the parts in which this Association is particularly inter- 
ested. Measurement is one of the outstanding characteristics 
of science at large, whether in the field of inorganic matter or 
life processes. Social statistics, which is concerned with the 
measurement of social phenomena, has many of the progressive 
features of the physical sciences. It shows forthright progress 
in knowledge of fact, in technique of analysis, and in refine- 
ment of results. It is amenable to mathematical formulation. 
It is capable of foreeasting group phenomena. It is objective. 
A statistician is usually either right or wrong, and his suc- 
cessors can demonstrate which. Statisticians are not continually 
beginning their science all over again by developing new view- 
points. Where one investigator stops, the next investigator 
begins with larger collections of data, with extensions into 
fresh fields, or with more powerful methods of analysis. In 
all these respects, the position and prospects of social statistics 
are more like the position and prospects of the natural sciences 
than like those of the social sciences. 

Above all, social statistics even in its present state is directly 
applicable over a wide range in the management of practical 
affairs, particularly the affairs of government. And this 
practical value of statistics is readily demonstrable even to a 
busy executive. Once secure a quantitative statement of the 
crucial elements in an official’s problem, draw it up in concise 
form, illuminate the tables with a chart or two, bind the mem- 
orandum in an attractive cover tied with a neat bow-knot, and 
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it is the exceptional man who will reject your aid. Thereafter 
your trouble will be not to get your statistics used, but to meet 
the continual calls for more figures, and to prevent your con- 
vert from taking your estimates more literally than you take 
them yourself. 

We may well cherish high hopes for the immediate future of 
social statistics. In contributing toward a quantitative knowl- 
edge of social facts, in putting this knowledge at the disposal 
of responsible officials, we are contributing a crucially-im- 
portant part toward achieving the gravest task that confronts 
mankind today—the task of developing a method by which we 
may make cumulative progress in social organization. 


Il. 


What can the American Statistical Association do toward 
realizing these hopes? Of course, that is for the Association 
to decide; but I venture to submit certain recommendations 
to the Association’s judgment. 

My plea is that the Association seek to play a more active 
réle in public affairs than it has played in the past. We are 
holding our eightieth annual meeting—few learned societies 
in this country are so old. Through all these years we have 
been mainly a learned society, cherishing our particular sub- 
ject, criticising those who neglect or misuse it, occasionally 
proffering advice, summing up experience, but not participat- 
ing aggressively in the rough and tumble of statistical practice. 
All this kind of work has been serviceable. Certainly condi- 
tions in Washington and the state capitals have made partici- 
pation by outsiders in official statistics exceedingly difficult. 
But conditions have changed somewhat and if we do our part 
with vigor they may change more. 

Two changes seem to me especially promising. One is the 
active share that many members of the Association have taken 
in war work. These men will not entirely lose their interest 
in federal statistics when they leave Washington. For the 
next few years at least we shall have a corps of workers who 
know a good deal about conditions under which government 
figures are compiled and used. These men will help to make 
the Association practical in any advice it may tender. Be- 
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cause of them we have greater capacity to do serviceable work 
now than we ever had before. The Association can be more 
helpful because it knows more and cares more about what the 
government bureaus do. 

The second change is in the attitude of Washington officials 
toward the work of outsiders. Just as those of us who have 
been in government service temporarily have gained a sym- 
pathetic insight into the difficulties faced by the permanent 
statistical bureaus, so the members of the permanent bureaus 
have become better acquainted with the viewpoint of outside 
statisticians. They have listened to our criticisms; in turn, 
they have criticised many of our suggestions for improving 
their organization and practices. As a result, they know 
how to utilize our services better than they did before the 
war. And they are, I think, not unwilling to annul the divorce 
between working statistician and academic critic and enter into 
a new relationship of mutual understanding and coéperation. 

One symptom of this new attitude is so gratifying that I can- 
not forbear calling especial attention to it. The Secretary of 
Commerce has asked the president of the American Economic 
Association and the president of the Statistical Association to 
appoint each a committee of three to advise with the Director 
of the Census on matters of statistical principle and on the 
selection of statistical experts. This arrangement, it is hoped, 
will be no formal affair; but a working plan by which the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of statistics can codperate effec- 
tively to improve the products in which both parties are in- 
terested. To provide the two committees with working facili- 
ties an office and a secretary have been furnished them by the 
Director of the Census. 

If we do our part toward making this arrangement a success, 
it may perhaps lead to the establishment of other bonds be- 
tween the Associations which represent the statistical public 
and the offices in which statistics are prepared. 

There are several practical measures toward which we may 
contribute if we like. For example, we may use our influence 
whenever opportunity arises to secure more adequate salaries 
for government statisticians. The scale of pay was too low 
before the war; the increased cost of living has made it shock- 
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ingly inadequate. Unless increases are granted many experi- 
enced men who would be glad to continue in public service will 
be compelled in justice to their families to look for openings 
elsewhere. Now that the war is over, we cannot justly ask 
these men to stint their children for the rest of us. The pro- 
fession of the statistician demands ability and training not less 
than those needed by accountancy; yet from what I can learn, 
the average remuneration of statisticians is decidedly lower 
than that of accountants. As representing the statistical pro- 
fession, it is certainly the right of this Association to urge 
vigorously a higher scale of salaries. 

We may also take a definite stand upon the continuation of 
the new statistical activities begun during the war. The War 
Boards found it necessary to obtain monthly figures of stocks 
of certain commodities on hand, and monthly figures of the 
production of other commodities. These figures were col- 
lected in a variety of ways, by the Census Office, by trade or- 
ganizations like the Tanners’ Council, or by sections of the 
War Boards themselves. The results are of interest not only 
to the industries concerned, but also to the government and to 
the general public. The permanent maintenance of this 
service, perhaps in a modified form, is a measure that promises 
to command increasing support from business men. If sys- 
tematically extended this work might well develop into a con- 
tinuing census of production, simple in form, inexpensive; 
but of great value in forecasting business conditions and direct- 
ing public policy. 

Once more, there is the question which I mentioned in the 
first section of this address, whether the Central Bureau of 
Planning and Statistics is to be continued or disbanded when 
the Peace Conference has finished its work. Some centralizing 
agency to consider the statistical needs of the government as 
a whole, and to lay systematic plans for meeting these needs is 
our greatest statistical lack. On a question of this character, 
is it not the duty of the American Statistical Association to 
speak its mind? 

In any action we take we shall do well to distinguish cleanly 
between two types of statistics—the statistics that are used 
as a record of what has been and the statistics that are used as 
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a basis for planning what shall be. Of these two types record 
statistics are the more familiar. They constitute the figures 
that go into annual reports, that are analyzed minutely by 
the student, that are quoted long after by the historian. Such 
figures have an influence in shaping public policies; but that 
influence is vague and intermittent. The average adminis- 
trative official cares little about what happened day before 
yesterday,—his thoughts are obsessed by what is happening 
today and what should happen tomorrow. Any one of us in 
his position would develop that frame of mind if he succeeded 
at all. What the administrator needs to guide public policy, 
what he will quickly learn to use if he gets them, is well or- 
ganized planning statistics. Planning statistics to be of 
service must be strictly up-to-date. They must show the vital 
factors in the situation. They must be presented concisely, 
in standardized form, both in charts and in tables. The data 
must be simple enough to be sent by telegraph and compiled 
overnight. Rough approximations will serve the purpose. 
What we need practically at present is to develop statistical 
agencies for obtaining such planning statistics and putting them 
before the men whose decisions are important to the country, 
whether these men be administrators, legislators, or voters. 
As students our concern will continue to be chiefly with record 
statistics—they must not be neglected, indeed they must be 
extended and improved. But as men interested in affairs, our 
emphasis must be put upon the development and the use of 
planning statistics. 

The policy of active participation in shaping statistical work 
which I am urging seems to me justified by the circumstances 
of the day. During the war we learned that many things 
which seemed impossible were easy of accomplishment if at- 
tacked with vigor. Doubtless, the situation has already 
crystallized in part; but many matters of governmental policy 
are still in a fluid state. Some changes will have to take place; 
the question is, what shall these changes be. If we put our 
technical knowledge and our practical experience at the dis- 
posal of the nation, we may increase our influence for years to 
come, and, what is vastly more important, we may help to 
make quantitative knowledge of facts a potent factor in gov- 
ernment. 
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STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD.* 


By Horace Secrist. 


eI. INTRODUCTION. 
What I shall say about the statistics of the United States 


‘Shipping Board has to do primarily, but not solely with the 


Division of Planning and Statistics. Of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and the Division of Operations, I shall speak 
briefly but only in so far as their work is related to that of the 
Division. Moreover, in the brief time at my disposal, I can 
do little more than mention the other war boards with which 
the Division coéperates, upon which it depends for much of its 


raw statistical material, and the wishes and needs of which 


are considered in the preparation of statistical services and 
reports. To do this fully would take more time than is given 
to me and undoubtedly would anticipate much of what is to 


be said by other speakers. 
-The Division of Planning and Statistics of the Shipping 


- Board, at the time of its organization was unique, so far as I 


know, among government bureaus. It was created in response 


‘to an urgent need for the development of a plan and method in 


the utilization of American and American controlled foreign 
tonnage in the prosecution of the war. Foresight and plan- 
ning were to be and have been the guiding principles in its 
‘development. The making of history, the production of 
‘finished and comparable statistical reports have constantly 
‘been sacrificed to the need for day-to-day statistics of use for 
planning purposes. Hence, statistical hazards—jumps in the 
dark, as it were—were taken when there was only the smallest 
chance of their being justified when viewed from any other 
‘angle than the emergency which prompted them. As fast as 
‘conditions were standardized the statistics were improved; 
‘they became more comprehensive, and more closely followed 
the canons imposed by approved methods. 
| @Paper read at the éightieth Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association. 
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II. THE PROBLEMS TO BE MET BY THE DIVISION. 


At the beginning of 1918, the United States had a small 
merchant fleet of its own, a nascent emergency fleet, some 
enemy seized and requisitioned neutral vessels. Both in num- 
ber and in manner of use, they were inadequate to guarantee 
a “bridge of ships” either for war or trade purposes. More- 
over, to leave them in their accustomed trades would only 
aggravate the shortage. Control of imports first, and of 


exports later was imperative. Moreover, Government control 


of vessels was necessary. This was provided by requisition 
orders and covered not only vessels building in the United 
States on American and foreign account, but also vessels 
trading between the United States and foreign countries. 
Control both of vessels and of commodities seemed to guar- 
antee against a wasteful use of United States and United 
States controlled foreign shipping. Administrative action 


and intelligent planning, however, were necessary in order that 


economical use might be realized. How was this secured so 
far as the Division of Planning and Statistics of the ouavins 
Board is concerned? 

Study by the Commodities section of the Division unmis- 
takably revealed the importation into the United States of 
“unnecessary” goods. Such use of ship tonnage could not be 
defended in any scheme which made ‘‘win the war by intelli- 
gently using ships’’ its chief sanction. This fact was patent, 
but to measure the amounts in long tons of such unnecessary 
imports, often quoted in trade statistics in values or in con- 
tainers, and the equivalent ship tonnage ‘‘wasted” through 


_ such importation presented real statistical problems. These 
-were the first, and have continued to be some of the most 


difficult, statistical problems of the Division. 

- By statistical analysis, consultation with the trade, with the 
hom, the Navy, the Food Administration, the State. Depart- 
ment, and other Government agencies, an import program 
was finally established. In outline, this provided that the 
War Trade Board should license imports and that the Ship- 


~ ping Board should provide the necessary ship tonnage to move 


them. In working out this program, trade-protests and diplo- 
matic objections had to be met or circumvented. The argu- 
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ment, that to cut imports saved ship tonnage was true, but 
its application was neither seen nor welcomed at first by the 
interests involved. The question was asked—and later, 
answered—How much tonnage? It was necessary to deter- 
mine the amount of savings not only to meet trade objection, 
but likewise to furnish a basis for the assignment of tonnage 
by the Shipping Board so as to guarantee that the import 
program in its civilian and army aspect would be met. To 
answer the shipping side of this question required that the 
following, among other problems, be studied, and that the 
results of such study become controlling factors in the daily 
administrative routine of the Division, and of the other war 
boards with which it codperated. 

(1) The stowage of goods in space and weight. 

(2) The conversion into long tons of the values and other 
units in which imports are often expressed. 

(3) The turn-arounds of vessels, or the time spent in com- 
pleting one round trip. 

(4) The unit in which to measure cargo capacity, in the 
study of vessel utilization. 

(5) The relations between the ship tonnages in current use. 

(6) The relations between the different types of vessels as 
carrying units. 

(7) The relations of bunkers and stores to total ship tonnage 
in order to determine the capacity for cargo tonnage. 

(8) Use and practicability of combination as contrasted with 
solid cargoes, and the relation of the distribution of necessary 
imports thereto. 

(9) Suitability of vessels for various services, account being 
taken, among other things, of size, speed, permanent bunkers, 
fuel consumption, charter restrictions, etc. 

(10) Ballast movements, and underloading by space and 
weight. . 

(11) Distribution of ship tonnage by trades and services. 

(12) Vessel control by flag, charter, agreement, etc. 

(13) Losses through marine risk and enemy action. 

(14) Acquisitions to merchant fleets through building, pur- 
chase, charter, repair and salvage. 
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This list, though far from complete, will serve to illustrate 
the types of problems with which it was necessary to deal. 
The statistical material for their measurement had, for the 
most part, to be created, or secured in a crude state from 
widely different and frequently conflicting sources. A review 
of this in terms of the problems named, may be interesting. 
It is impossible, however, in this short paper, to develop fully 
any of these topics, and to criticise from a statistical point of 
view the sources of material and the uses to which they are 
put. Little more can be done than to list them. 


III. SOURCES OF MATERIAL. 


(1) “Cargo Reports.” 

These are reports made by masters of vessels to collectors of 
customs on vessels, (a) entering foreign, (b) clearing foreign, 
(c) arriving coastwise. They are made in duplicate, one 
copy going to the Shipping Board, and one being filed by the 
collector. They show (using the entering form as an example), 
for individual vessels, the port of entry, name, type, flag, port 
of origin, date of clearance, ports of call, with arrival and 
clearance dates; gross, net and total deadweight-tonnage; tons 
of bunkers, water and stores on leaving; days spent in port of 
origin; deadweight for cargo; total cargo on board in long tons 
and cubic feet; total capacity in cubic feet (bale and grain); 
description of cargo, showing for each of about sixty principal 
commodities, port of loading, long tons on board, and cubic 
feet of space employed; amount to be discharged at port of 
entry in long tons; etc. 

These reports are fundamental, and supply source material 
on stowage, tonnages, source of imports, solid and combination 
cargoes, turn-arounds, delays in port; ballast movements and 
vessel utilization, relation of total to cargo deadweight, etc. 


(2) Application for license for bunker fuel, port, sea and ship’s 
stores and supplies.—‘‘Bunker Form B-1.” 

This is a report made out in triplicate by the owner, char- 
terer, agent or master of a vessel, and is presented to the agent 
of the Bureau of Transportation of the War Trade Board or to 
the collector of customs. Cne copy goes to the Shipping 
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Board. Among other things, this report calls for the name, 
flag, type, speed; registered gross, net, and total deadweight 
tonnage of vessels; average daily consumption of fuel in port; 
owner’s and charterer’s name, address, and nationality; date 
of charter party; date of expiration of charter party; trading 
limits, if on time charter; ports of call on last completed voyage; 
last port outside United States from which vessel cleared; 
description of complete voyage which is to be made; etc. This 
report when sent to the Shipping Board also contains a state- 
ment of the amount of fuel and stores actually licensed to be 
put on board. 

This report, likewise, is fundamental in the work of the 
Division, throwing light, not only on the characteristics of 
vessels, but also on their control, trading limits, and most dis- 
tinctive of all, on the relation of coal consumption to the 
voyage in question. By means of it, the steaming radius of 
a vessel and the relation of total to cargo deadweight are 
checked against other sources, or independently determined. 


(3) Master’s Report on Outward Voyage. ‘‘Bunker Form 
B-3.”’ 

- This is a report made out by the master of the vessel at the 
time of completing his voyage and provides for his listing all 
ports of call with dates of arrival and departure; cargo and 
bunkers loaded and discharged, and the amount of fuel on 
board at place of destination. The report, although not re- 
ceived until the voyage is completed, is important in tracing 
vessel itineraries and periods of turn-around. 


(4) “Charter Reports.” 

The Chartering Committee of the Shipping Board approves 
charter parties of American and foreign vessels doing foreign 
business with the United States and of foreign vessels doing 
coastwise business. A daily report on charters approved, 
disapproved and cancelled, is made to the Division, and gives, 
in addition to descriptive facts of vessels, the names of owner, 
chartered owner, operative charterer; form and duration of 
charter; trading limits, if on time charter, etc. By means of 
this and other reports, record is kept and studies made of 
American vessels chartered to foreigners; foreign vessels char- 
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tered to the United States Shipping Board or United States 
citizens; foreign vessels chartered to foreigners under condi- 
tions approved by the Chartering Committee; and foreign 
vessels trading with the United States which are specifically 
required to return to the United States. 


(5) “Allocation Sheets’ —Ship Control Committee. 

Reports from the Ship Control Committee for the Shipping 
Board at New York are received daily. These show the allo- 
cations daily made, the operative companies, and for trans- 
Atlantic regions, vessels en route each way; those in home 
ports; those in foreign ports, and the account upon which each 
is moving. Somewhat similar, but far less satisfactory reports 
are received from the committee on vessels trading with South 
America, the West Indies and Caribbean points and in the 
Pacific. 


(6) Reports from the Division of Operations, United States 
Shipping Board. 

The Division of Planning and Statistics relies on the Division 
of Operations for a large amount of data on the measurements 
of vessels, ownership, assignment, for operation, and charter 
relations to the board. These and other data are made 
available through printed or mimeographed reports, or through 
daily digests of the correspondence of the Division. 


(7) Reports from the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. . 
Likewise, the Division receives from the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, among other things, daily reports on keels laid, 
launchings and deliveries, contract measurements of vessels. 
Actual measurements are later substituted after vessel trials 
are made, and the itineraries, loading factors and general 
utilization of Emergency Fleet vessels watched in the same 
way as they are for others. 


(8) Reports from the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce. 

The monthly and yearly reports on American vessels doc- 

umented, registered, given signal letters, and otherwise listed 
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by the Bureau of Navigation are exceedingly helpful in develop- 
ing records of our own merchant marine. Moreover, the 
bureau’s reports on shipbuilding and losses are helpful in dis- 
tinguishing private from public building, and for purging the 
Division’s files of vessels lost through marine risk and enemy 
action. 


(9) Telegraphic Records of Vessel Movements. 


A. Cablegrams from American Consuls. 

Daily cablegrams are received by the Division from certain 
foreign ports, and weekly cablegrams from others, giving 
name, flag, and principal cargo of vessels arriving from or 
departing for the United States. This information is signifi- 
cant for purpose of vessel loading and allocation, for determin- 
ing the degree to which the import program is currently being 
met, and for providing cargoes at home and at foreign ports. 


B. The Naval Communication Service. 


The Navy Department, through the Naval Communication 
Service, secures daily by telegraph or cable, information on 
arrivals at and departures from American and from a number 
of foreign ports. This information is distributed in printed 
form daily, and constitutes, for operative purposes, probably 
the most significant single source of information on vessel 
movement available to the Division. The facts given include 
name of vessel, flag, net tonnage, dates and places of departure 
or arrival. Occasionally facts on cargo are also included, but 
these are far too meager and uncertain to serve as satisfactory 


data on this topic. 


C. Other Cablegrams. 


Cablegrams to and from the State Department, War Trade 
Board, Shipping Board, Division of Planning and Statistics, 
Division of Operations, and the Ship Control Committee serve 
currently to correct the files of the Division on the operative 
status, charter and ownership control of vessels, to indicate 
the types of problems that are to be solved, and to suggest 
statistical summaries and reports which are helpful to that 


end. 
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These sources of information and the problems upon which 
they bear have to do primarily with the domestic side of the 
shipping problem, in so far as it is handled by the Division of 
Planning and Statistics. There is, however, the international 
side which should receive attention, both as to source of mate- 
rial and the problems involved. 


IV. THE DIVISION AND THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE ALLIED 
MARITIME TRANSPORT COUNCIL. 


As events have. turned out, the Division of Planning and 
Statistics is the primary agent through which American ship- 
ping facts are furnished to the American Section of the Allied 
Maritime Transport C@uncil, and to the allied nations gen- 
erally as represented in the Secretariat of the Council itself. 
Early in the summer of this year, it became evident that the 
American Section of the Allied Council was not currently 
receiving from the United States the material that it needed to 
present fully the shipping situation of the United States at the 
meetings of the Council in London. Mr. Rublee, one of our 
representatives in London came to the United States in June of 
this year to present the case of the American Section, and it was 


not until the time of his visit, that the obligation of the Shipping . 


Board to the American Section was fully realized. Domestic 
affairs, the newness of the work of the Division, the paucity of 
records, and the insistence of those at home for information all 
served to keep the outlook of the Division domestic. Follow- 
ing Mr. Rublee’s visit, however, Mr. E. F. Gay, director of the 
Division, sent the writer to London to study the needs of the 
American Section as they were related to tonnage matters, to 
provide machinery for meeting them, to determine the ways in 
which the American and other sections of the Council could 
serve the Shipping Board, and to establish the necessary con- 
nections and the required machinery for securing these serv- 
ices. Later Mr. W.S. Tower of the Commodity Section of the 
Division was likewise sent to London to study the import and 
export phases of the problem. 

As a result of these visits, and of the more thorough knowl- 
edge of the problems of the American Section and of the Ship- 
ping Board, a large part of the activities of the Division has 
been devoted to a consideration of the shipping problem in its 
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international aspect. Information on the composition of the 
merchant marines of the allied, enemy and neutral countries; 
on movements and cargoes of allied vessels; on losses through 
marine risks and enemy action; on shipbuilding, repairs, sal- 
vages, charter rates, and amounts of chartered tonnage, etc., 
is furnished this Division by or through the American Section. 
Information is also supplied by the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping, the British Admiralty, and Lloyds. Some of it comes by 
cable, and some by embassy pouch, but it is all illuminating to 
the shipping problems of the world and vital in the determina- 
tion of our part in them. 

In supplying information on shipping problems, the Division 
of Planning and Statistics fully reciprocates. It sends the 
American Section, and through it the allied countries generally, 
either by cable or pouch, current data on American ship- 
building, American losses through enemy action and marine 
risk, repairs to American and foreign vessels, employment of 
American vessels and foreign vessels controlled by us, inven- 
tory facts on American Merchant Marine; required imports in 
long tons, and the ship tonnage necessary to move them, to- 
gether with statements in detail of the types, flags, charter 
- relations and performances of the vessels involved. These 
reports are by individual vessel, as well as by aggregates, and 
follow the forms drafted by the representatives of the Allied 
Council as bases for employment, and loss and gain statements. 

So long as the shipping problems of the Allies are adjusted 
by an international council, the Division can expect to receive 
from and to furnish to the American and other sections of the 
Council current information on merchant shipping. The 
open, frank, give-and-take philosophy which has characterized 
the relations of the Council and the Shipping Board is illus- 
trative of the unity of purpose with which nations will associate 
themselves fora eommonend. As a result of the codperation, 
the American Section in London is compiling master files of 
American vessels (it has full access to the files of the British 
Ministry of Shipping, Intelligence Branch) and the Division of 
Planning and Shipping has built up both master and movement 
files on practically the entire sea-going merchant tonnage of 
the world. It not only has developed the machinery for 
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efficiently prosecuting the war, but also has collected facts 
which, if continued, will be of value in promoting trade. 

V. THE DIVISION AND OTHER GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


The codperation of the Division with other Government 
Boards should be briefly mentioned. Probably the Depart- 
ments with which it most fully codperates, are the War De- 
partment and the Ship Control Committee of the board. It 
furnishes both organizations periodic employment statements 
covering American and foreign controlled vessels, and special 
studies of vessels suitable for use in Army service, when judged 
by standards of physical capacity, charter limitations, etc. 
A semi-monthly ship balance sheet of tonnage employed and 
required serves to show not only tonnage distribution, but 
also the nature of the excesses and deficiencies in tonnage, in 
trade, and in Army uses. From this statement, the Army 
knows currently the amount and character of tonnage in trade 
and is in a position to present its case for transfer of vessels to 
war use. Similarly, the Ship Control Committee is able to 
view the trade situation vessel by vessel, and as a whole, and 
intelligently to allocate tonnage between trades, commodities 
and special services. dei? 

The Division, too, has closely coéperated with the War 
Trade Board, in the administration of the Trading-with-the- 
Enemy Act, and in the collection and preparation of shipping 
data on foreign countries as a basis for negotiating and admin- 
istering trade and shipping agreements. 


VI, THE DIVISION’S ACTIVITIES ILLUSTRATED BY PERIODIC AND 
SPECIAL REPORTS. 

The scope of the Division’s activities may be further illus- 
trated by listing a few of the many subjects covered in its 
statistical reports and memoranda. 

1. Employment of United States vessels and foreign vessels 
controlled by the United States by type, form of control, by 
trade use and assignment. 

2. Private and public charter control of foreign vessels and 
vessels under agreement with the Shipping Board. 

3. Utilization by space and weight factors of vessels arriving 
and clearing foreign. 
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4. Merchant marine of the American and the principal 
foreign countries 1914 to date, showing the losses and gains by 
causes, trade distribution and movement. 

5. Internment and seizures of enemy vessels in American 
and foreign ports. 

6. Trade of English controlled tonnage between South 
America and England; between Australasia and all parts of the 
world, between Africa and northern Europe. _ 

7. American coastwise vessels and commodity movement. 

8. Import and export distribution of American and Amer- 
ican controlled foreign tonnage. 

9. The employment of the merchant fleets of Holland, 
England, etc. 

10. Performance of vessels built for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

The above reports are illustrative only, and in no way ex- 
haust the topics upon which reports are periodically and 
occasionally made. 


VII. THE DIVISION AS A REPOSITORY OF SHIPPING INFORMATION. 


A word should be said of the Division as a repository of 
shipping information. The significant descriptive facts of the 
merchant marines of the important countries of the world are 
in the files of the Division. Moreover, they contain for prac- 
tically all American vessels, and for foreign vessels controlled 
by the United States the itineraries from April 1 to date, 
adjusted to a graphic scale, distinguishing time in port for 
ports of entry and clearance, time at sea, cargo carried and 
space and weight utilized. Similar facts, but less complete, 
are available for practically thea entire merchant fleet of the 
world, from June 1918 to date, whether trading with the 
United States or not. The cargo, bunker, and master’s 
reports contain basic data for far more complete studies on 
turn-arounds, loading, ballast movement, port delays, etc., 
than it has been possible to make during the war. It is the 
hope of the writer that these data, which have been of distinct 
service in the control and utilization of our merchant fleet 
during the war, will be more fully utilized for the development 
of shipping facts vital to the peaceful prosecution of trade. 
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VIII. THE DIVISION IN PEACE TIMES. 


Concerning the peace functions of the Division, a word is 
necessary. 

Changes in source material and in methods will be necessary 
in order for the Division to retain during peace its distinctive 
and. unique character. These changes must be made in the 
same thoughtful manner that was used in placing the Division 
on a war basis. There is room among the present trade and 
commerce bureaus of the Government for a Division of Plan- 
ning and Statistics of the Shipping Board, but in order to 
guarantee against serious overlapping of function, jealousies, 
conflicts of jurisdiction, and waste of public money, the same 
readiness to adjust means to ends which has characterized the 
work of the Division during its year of activity must be 
adopted by all of the trade bureaus having to do with foreign 
commerce and shipping, and out of their codperative endeavor 
must come a new alignment of function and duties in order to 
guarantee from each distinctive and unique contributions. 
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THE STATISTICAL WORK OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES 
BOARD.* 


By Leo Wotman. 


' Administrative statistics originate in the need of executive 
agencies for information upon which to base administrative 
‘decisions. Where, as in the War Industries Board, adminis- 
. trative functions are not at the outset well defined and clearly 
* outlined, the statistical program for such an organization must 
‘necessarily be limited in scope and irresolute and indefinite 
‘in character. To the extent to which its problems are vague, 
‘the strength of a statistical bureau is either weakened or 
‘dissipated. The organization of statistical work is, further- 
‘ more, handicapped not only where the administrative function 
which it serves is not clear, but also where the executive agency 
occupies a double capacity, and is at once both advisory and 
executive. A body like the Council of National Defense, 
whose primary function was to lend advice and counsel to 
agencies which themselves made administrative decisions, has 
in almost every case shown itself reluctant to assume the cost 
involved in undertaking comprehensive and continuous sta- 
tistical investigations. The division of an executive function 
between two agencies of this kind has the weakness which 
characterizes all such divisions of responsibility. Whether 
the advisory or the administrative agency should collect the 
facts must generally have been in doubt, for the results of even 
the joint efforts of administrator and advisor are often frag- 
mentary and unsatisfactory. Both duplication and important 
omission are unavoidable in the collection of statistics when 
there is either uncertainty or overlapping in the function of 


the parent agency. 


Of all of the war boards established by the United States 
Government since April, 1917, the War Industries Board has ex- 


* Paper read at the eightieth Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association. 
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perienced the most radical and perhaps the most rapid changes 
in function and authority. Originally a part of the Council of 
National Defense, first as the General Munitions Board and 
later as the War Industries Board, its positive powers were few 
and consisted in the main in furnishing expert business advice 
to the great military purchasing agencies of the Government 
—the War and Navy Departments and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. With the tremendous increase in the military 
establishment in the late months of 1917, the continuing com- 
petition in the market between the various purchasing de- 
partments, the vast inroads upon supplies arising from purely 
military requirements, and the clear need for a systematic and 
comprehensive control of industry raised issues which could 
be met either by extending the authority of the War Depart- 
ment or by creating a supplementary agency with new and 
hitherto unexercised powers. The agitation in the winter of 
1917-18 for the creation of a Ministry of Munitions, stripped 
of its possible political implications, constituted a recognition 
of the necessity for an organization which on the one hand 
would unify the activities of the many independent purchasing 
agencies and on the other would maintain an intelligent control 
over industry. Accordingly, on March 4, 1918, the President, 
in his letter designating Mr. Baruch as chairman of the War 
Industries Board, conferred upon that organization larger and 
clearer powers than it had possessed in the past. The adop- 
tion of the Overman Act on May 20, 1918, followed by an 
executive order separating the War Industries Board from the 
Council of National Defense on May 28, finally gave legal 
sanction to this delegation of authority. 

As outlined by the President, the general functions of the 
War Industries Board were to assure an uninterrupted and 
adequate supply of materials for the direct and indirect mili- 
tary needs of this Government and of the Allies, to provide 
the essential civilian needs of the country, and to maintain, 
so far as possible, general business and industrial stability. In 
the performance of these functions, the War Industries Board 
entered into distinct and somewhat new relations with the 
. purchasing agencies of the Government, with the public, and 
with industry. 
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(1) Little if any restriction was placed upon the power of the 
Government Bureaus to enter upon and to execute contracts; 
but the opportunities for closer cojperation with the War 
Industries Board were constantly extended and more and more 
often used. 

(2) Whatever direct or indirect control’over the activities 
of industry had in the past been exerted by the purchasing 
agencies fell now completely within the province of the board 
through its express authority, delegated to it by the President, 
to create new facilities, to stimulate production, to establish 
priorities of production and delivery, and to determine prices. 

(3) Through the exercise, finally, of its powers of priority 
and price determination, the board was able to dictate in large 
measure both the character and the extent of civilian consump- 
tion and to protect the public against the rising prices that 
are usually the concomitants of a limited and uncertain supply 


of goods. 


II. 


Because of the close relation between the functions of the 
War Industries Board and those of the war and civilian pur- 
chasing bureaus of the United States Government, no satis- 
factory statistical program could be fashioned for either with- 
out taking into consideration the needs of both groups. Theo- 
retically a statistical program that would meet the problems 
of the two groups should be easy to formulate. On the one 
side it is necessary to keep full and frequent statistics of supply 
and, on the other, complete statistics of consumption. In 
actual practice, however, the obstacles to this plan were serious 
and, in some cases, even insurmountable. 

With a relatively simple material like refined copper the 
statistical problems were quickly solved and the results were 
impressive. For years before the war the United States Geo- 
logical Survey had collected statistics of the annual production 
of copper and other metals. By prompt agreements between 
the producers of copper, the interested War Boards and the 
Survey, these annual reports were extended in September, 1917, 
to include weekly and monthly statistics of production and of 
stocks of refined copper at refineries. The War Trade Board 
received, similarly, current reports on stocks of copper in the 
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hands of consumers. From the Copper Producers’ Committee 
weekly and monthly reports were received on the allocation of 
copper to the various groups of consumers. And finally, the 
statistical inventory was made complete by the inclusion of 
current data on the production and stocks of the crude material 
or blister. On the supply side, therefore, practically all of the 
information necessary for making intelligent judgments was 
constantly available. From week to week in 1918 it was possi- 
ble to determine whether the level of production was rising 
or falling, whether current consumption was being met from 
current output or was effecting heavy drafts on stocks, whether 
changes in the rate of output at refineries was attributable to 
operating conditions at refining plants or to variations in the 
supply of crude materials. Here, in short, were statistics 
which could be made to serve as the basis of an intelligent and 
effective control of industry. 

In other fields, unfortunately, the same experience could 
not be duplicated. While the statistical data on the supplies 
of raw materials were in most instances satisfactory, the sig- 
nificant gaps in information were encountered in the study of 
fabricated goods. The reason for this difference is clear. 
Among such manufactured products as optical goods, machine 
tools, engines, machinery, the product does not finally emerge 
in the form of homogeneous and relatively simple units which 
are susceptible of statistical tabulation. The determination 
of the annual domestic output of machine tools, for instance, 
is a task of immense detail and magnitude. Even in peace 
times, accordingly, statisticians depended for their indices of 
changes in the national product almost wholly upon the sta- 
tistics of the output of raw materials. The difficulties during 
the war, therefore, were twofold. In the first place, the lack 
of past statistical material made practically impossible any 
comparative studies of output; and in the second place, the 
complexity of the material rendered impracticable an adequate 
survey of the field during the present. In spite of these obsta- 
cles, however, the activities of the War Boards in these fields 
of industrial statistics have made available for the students of 
economics a body of data far superior, in adequacy and accur- 
acy, to such information as was found, for instance, in the 
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quinquennial reports of the Census of Manufactures. Where, 
furthermore, direct measures of output were unobtainable, 
surveys of factory capacity and of the number of wage-earners, 
interpreted by men familiar with industrial technic, have 
constituted excellent indirect measures of the size of the prod- 
uct. 

The body of statistics relating to the consumption of raw 
materials in this country was even more meager than the 
statistics of the output of fabricated goods. Except for some 
scattered information in the Bureau of the Census, the Geo- 
logical Survey, the Forest Service, and the Bureau of Markets, 
this field was barren. The urgent need for even incomplete 
statistics of consumption was also clear. In the case of almost 
every important basic material, imported or produced in this 
country, curtailment of consumption became, either early or 
late in the war, necessary. A program of curtailment pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the places in industry where economy 
is possible and, if possible, desirable: Such knowledge can 
rest only upon data which would indicate, first, the indispen- 
sable military consumption of the material and, second, the 
total civilian consumption, classified into consumption for 
various purposes and arranged in their order of importance. 

During the second year of the war, for instance, a shortage 
of mercury was threatened. The gradual development of 
the shortage made necessary the curtailment of certain forms 
of civilian consumption of this material. The Non-Ferrous 
Metals Section of the War Industries Board, therefore, 
began the collection of figures on the military and civilian 
consumption of mercury. On the basis of this study it was 
possible to construct a table showing, first, the estimated 
military consumption of quicksilver in the form of mercuric 
fulminate and drugs and chemicals, and, second, the normal 
amount consumed by civilian industry in the production of 
such diverse products as drugs, electric batteries, dental 
amalgams, cosmetics, automatic sprinklers, vermilion, and 
felt. Once these data were available and curtailment pro- 
ceeded by a progressive restriction of dispensable civilian 
consumption as the military requirements became larger and 
more pressing. The problem in this instance was a typical 
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one. And gradually, either by a direct circularizing of the 
industry or through the medium of the United States Bureau 
of the Census and Trade Associations, like the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America and the Producers of Naval Stores, a vast 
body of significant material on the statistics of consumption 
was collected. 

While the gathering of the statistics of general civilian con- 
sumption fell within the province of the War Industries Board, 
estimates of direct and indirect military needs and consump- 
tion were contributed by the several purchasing agencies 
of the Government. This task was, of course, entirely new. 
Its successful execution depended upon the organization of a 
central statistical bureau in the War Department whose func- 
tion it would be to standardize military requirements and to 
submit them to the War Industries Board in the form of fre- 
quent reports. Similar arrangements could be made with the 
other great purchasing bureaus. If this had been done, the 
War Industries Board would have had the material necessary 
to supplement the statistics of supply and civilian consump- 
tion. It was not, however, until the summer of 1918 that 
the preliminary steps for unifying requirement statistics in 
the War Department were taken with the institution of a 
statistical organization as part of the Division of Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic of the General Staff. This system was a 
marked improvement over the old. Instead of receiving four 
different requirement schedules from each of the great branches 
of the Army, every schedule characterized by peculiarities 
of its own and constructed in accordance with no uniform plan 
or set of instructions, some standardization was finally effected. 
While, of course, it was impossible to combine likewise the 
requirement divisions of purchasing agents outside the Army, 
the fact that the Army was in most cases the largest single 
purchaser made an improvement in its statistical apparatus 
a material step in advance. 

Many of the problems concerned with the statistics of mili- 
tary requirements could not, however, be solved by formal 
changes in the organization of the statistical branches of the 
purchasing bureaus. The weakness of requirement statistics 
to the very end was due to the failure to clarify fundamental 
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concepts. In reality the military consumption program of 
the country consisted of two elements. The first was a state- 
ment of a theoretical purchasing program, extending a year 
or even two in the future, and may be called the requirement 
program. The second consisted in a schedule of actual cur- 
rent contracts or purchases. The one represented roughly a 
projected and the other an actual consumption graph. The 
requirement schedules of the War and other departments were 
rarely of great utility, primarily because of the wide range of 
interpretations that were placed upon the term “require- 
ments.” A schedule of requirements for explosives, for ex- 
ample, was based upon the maximum attainable capacity, 
within a specified period, of the explosives plants of the country, 
irrespective, in some instances, of the availability of a sufficient 
supply of raw materials for the full employment of this capac- 
ity. Requirement schedules of the Signal Corps, on the other 
hand, rested apparently upon the needs of the Army and the 
quantities required were often far in excess of any present or 
even future visible supply. In still other cases, the require- 
ment schedule was merely a projected contract schedule in 
which various modifying factors were used to allow for 
possible changes in the rate of purchase. 

While, from its very nature, the contract or purchase sched- 
ule was a more exact piece of statistical material than the 
schedule of requirements, its availability and utility was also 
limited. In spite of frequent efforts to centralize information 
on war contracts, the job was never accomplished, with the 
inevitable result that the essential statistical combinations and 
comparisons could not be made. It should be noted, however, 
that in the construction of either a requirement or contract 
schedule a fundamental difficulty was always present. Both 
were functions of the extent of the military program. The 
influence upon the military program of changing political and 
military factors was, of course, great. There resided, conse- 
quently, in any estimate of military needs, a large element of 
conjecture which it was not easy toeliminate. It is reasonable 
to assume, however, that the institution of a planning or sta- 
tistical bureau in anticipation of the war or immediately after 
its outbreak would have helped to avoid many of the statis- 
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tical pitfalls which the executive or administrative organs later 
met. 

Ill. 


In actual operation the statistical divisions of the War In- 
dustries Board ran the whole gamut of experiences, from 
periods of monotonous quiet and inaction to stages of energy 
and bustle. During the period preceding the separation of 
the War Industries Board from the Council of National De- 
fense, the relation between the statistical division of the Coun- 
cil and the Board was not an intimate one. The major part 
of the work done by the statistical division, consisting in 
graphic reports to the War Department on the status of pro- 
curement, was not directly in response to the peculiar needs 
of the War Industries Board. Later, however, with the devel- 
opment of sections on the statistics of raw materials, on the 
organization and problems of War Industries abroad, and on 
Government contracts, the statistical service to the Board 
became more extensive. The inherent difficulty, of course, in 
meeting the statistical needs of the War Industries Board at 
this stage of its development consisted in the fact that its 
functions were still vague and its needs, therefore, not clear. 
Whatever statistical material was collected was, consequently, 
dictated rather by anticipated future needs than by present 
requests for information. 

In the early spring of 1918, the first clear differentiation be- 
tween the statistical work for the War Department and that 
for the Council and the War Industries Board was drawn when 
part of the organization was moved to the War Department 
to become the Statistics Branch of the General Staff and the 
other part remained as the statistical division of the Council. 
When the formal division of the Board from Council of Na- 
tional Defense took place, the statistical division became a 
part of the War Industries Board. Throughout this stage of 
transition, the many uncertainties of the situation made im- 
possible any large development of the statistical organization. 
In June, however, the reorganization of statistical work with 

the creation of the Division of Planning and Statistics of the 
War Industries Board marked the beginning of a new and 
more fruitful stage in the statistical organization of that agency. 
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The unit of organization in the War Industries was the 
Commodity Section. The chief of each section was practi- 
cally in complete control over the factors affecting the supply 
of the commodity or group of commodities which were under 
the jurisdiction of his section. The chief of the steel section, 
for instance, was practically the public manager of the iron 
and steel industry of this country. The first and most impor- 
tant task of the statistical division, therefore, was the organ- 
ization of an adequate statistical office for each of these 
commodity sections. This was done by placing representa- 
tives of the Division of Planning and Statistics in practically 
all of the more important sections. The functions of these 
representatives were twofold and consisted first in making 
provisions for the collection and presentation of statistics to 
the chief of the section and, second, in submitting to the direc- 
tor of the Division of Planning and Statistics, current critical 
reports on any aspects of supply and requirements which, in 
the judgment of the commodity statistician, needed comment. 
On the basis of these statements a general report on the opera- 
tions of the Board as a whole was prepared by the Statistical 
Division for the use of the chairman of the Board. Although 
this system was not in effect for a very long time, its results in 
the form of more extensive and more dependable information 
were noteworthy. 

A second section of the Division of Planning and Statistics 
was concerned with the collection and interpretation of price 
statistics. Originally a part of the statistical division of the 
Shipping Board, its principal function had been to furnish 
price material to the commodity experts of that division for 
their use in noting the probable effects of import restrictions 
on prices in this country. With the transfer of the Price Sec- 
tion to the War Industries Board, its usefulness was extended 
and its program became more ambitious and elaborate. It 
established primarily an intimate contact with the Price-Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board by supplying to that 
body detailed studies on the movements of prices. Prior to 
this, the Price-Fixing Committee had relied for the determina- 
tion of fixed prices upon the cost data of the Federal Trade 
Commission. With the institution of the Price Section, it 
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became possible for the committee to supplement the cost 
information with detailed inquiries into the movement of 
specific prices from 1913 to the current month. The economic 
and statistical by-product of the work of this section is to be 
found in the accumulation of a vast fund of price material, 
differing from other collections in the extent of price quotations 
on fabricated goods and in the possession of both quoted and 
contract prices. 

Already the activities of the members of this section have 
been turned to excellent account by the issue of such bulletins 
as “The Movement of Prices during the Civil War and the 
Present War” and “The Fluctuations of Controlled and Un- 
controlled Prices,” in addition to many reports on price changes 
in the materials and products of particular industries. Com- 
parative studies on price movements in England, France, and 
Italy are now in progress. Fortunately, also, the Price Section 
has been designated to continue its statistical analysis of the 
price system and contemplates the preparation within the 
next six months of an exhaustive history of price movements 
in the United States during the war. 

Of the remaining sections, the Contract and Editorial, only 
the first was designed to make positive additions to the statisti- 
cal material of the War Industries Board. As early as August, 
1917, the Statistical Division of the Council of National 
Defense was authorized to obtain from Government contractors 
current reports of the progress on war contracts. A start was 
made on building up a contract file and schedules were currently 
sent to a large number of contractors. The task was, however, 
a formidable one and could have been properly handled only 
by a statistical staff as large as that of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. While the work in the contract section was not allowed 
to lapse completely, little attempt was made to extend its 
scope and the information was always too incomplete to be 
useful. This gap in material was serious both because of the 
practical impossibility of making satisfactory surveys of 
Government contracts during the war and because of the 
complete lack of data upon which, after the signing of the 
armistice, it was essential to base a reasonable program of 
contract cancellation. 
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The function of the Editorial Section was principally to 
make available to other war agencies detailed statements of 
the status of the supply program and of the influence upon 
this program of industrial conditions. Accordingly, a series 
of monthly commodity bulletins, covering those materials of 
which there was either an actual or impending shortage, were 
issued to more than two hundred Government officers. In 
addition, moreover, to these four sections, the Division of 
Planning and Statistics included a staff of research men who 
were engaged in the study of special problems for the use 
either of the War Industries Board or of related agencies. 
This group completed a series of informing studies on the 
effects of curtailment orders on industry, the availability of 
factory facilities in the United States, war-time industrial 
organization and problems abroad, and the consumption of 
materials in non-essential industries. 

Although the statistical work of the War Industries Board 
was concerned with a distinct set of problems arising from the 
problems of the Board itself, opportunity for codéperation 
with the statistical agents of the War Boards and of the per- 
manent departments was frequently afforded. Even before 
the organization of the Central Bureau of Planning and 
Statistics, a close informal union existed between the statis- 
tical divisions of the Shipping Board, the War Trade Board, 
and the War Industries Board. 

As this bond was strengthened, a loose division of labor was 
effected in which the responsibility for statistics of imports 
was placed upon the Shipping Board, of exports on the War 
Trade Board, and of domestic industry on the War Industries 
Board. In some instances the joint effort was formalized by 
the organization of joint statistical offices, like the Joint Com- 
mittee on Leather Statistics, or where the statistics branch of 
the Army and Navy was included, like the Joint Office on 
Chemical Statistics. 

In the same way, codperative arrangements made accessible 
to the War Industries the accumulated material of the per- 
manent Government departments. It is, indeed, no exaggera- 
tion to state that, without the information and the advice of 
the technical experts of such Government agencies as the 
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Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Markets, and the Bureau of the Census, a large 
part of the fundamental factual material relating to the 
raw material resources of the country would never have been 
collected. Although unable to extend their own statistical 
activities because of the lack of funds and the pressure of 
their normal duties, these departments furnished the founda- 
tion upon which the War Boards were able to construct their 
statistical edifices. 
IV. 

The story of the organization and collection of statistics for 
the War Industries Board is a chronicle of substantial accom- 
plishment in the face of serious obstacles. Whatever weak- 
ness was present in the statistical organization of the War 
Boards is obviously attributable not to their personnel but to 
their organization. It is clear, in the first place, that the 
collection of statistics should have been preceded by the for- 
mulation of a comprehensive plan, which would have can- 
vassed thoroughly all possible statistical needs of a country 
at war and would have made provision for them. It was a 
mistake, further, to provide for a statistical unit which is not 
an integral part of the administrative body which it is de- 
signed to serve. For a long time, the statistical division of 
the War Industries Board was almost as foreign to that agency 
as were, for instance, the statistical divisions of the Shipping 
Board or of the War Trade Boaid. Intelligent collection of 
statistics presupposes a knowledge of problems, and such a 
knowledge can be obtained only if one has entry into the coun- 
cil of the elect. Difficulties, such as the supposed reluctance 
of men of affairs to receive information and advice from pro- 
fessional statisticians and the necessity for making decisions 
with such rapidity that there was no time to consult the statis- 
tics, were after all only of minor significance. What was 
really lacking was, first, a preliminary plan broad enough to 
encompass the general statistical requirements of the Govern- 
ment and, second, the amalgamation of the statistical bureaus 
with the agencies of which they were ostensibly a part. 

Whatever the limitations, however, the work was for the 
most part well done. The scientific by-product of the work 
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of the Statistical Division of the War Industries is represented 
by a wealth of statistical material bearing on the fundamental 
problems of American industry. In the fields of production 
and price statistics, and in the data relating to the distribu- 
tion and consumption of the physical product of the country, 
the collection is perhaps unparalleled. The files of the 
Division of Planning and Statistics and of the Commodity 
Sections of the War Industries Board may, indeed, serve as 
the origin for a series of studies which should for the first time 
combine inquiries into the nature of technologic and economic 
factors in industry. The immediate task for this scientific 
fraternity is, therefore, to provide for the preservation of the 
records and for their easy accessibility to the students of 


science. 
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THE STATISTICAL WORK OF THE WAR TRADE 
BOARD.* 


By Artuur E. Swanson. 


Statistical material is secured by the War Trade Board 
partly in the form of records needed chiefly in the adminis- 
tration of individual transactions, partly as a by-product of 
administration, and partly in the form of data collected for 
purposes of statistical control. 

To illustrate the first kind, an exporter of coal must accom- 
pany his application for an export license with a supplemental 
information sheet giving a number of details which serve to 
guide the trade adviser in the Bureau of Exports in deciding 
whether that particular license should be granted. In this 
instance the data are secured to aid in the administration of 
individual transactions. 

It would be possible to prepare from these supplemental 
information sheets, statistical reports of value as a by- 
product of administration. They would show the monthly 
and annual consumption of fuel by various industries in 
foreign countries; the amount of coal at various points of 
destination on stated dates; the number of tons of coal in 
transit at given periods and the amount of coal shipped by 
districts of origin by months or some other period. 

The third kind is illustrated by the export declarations 
which are required, not primarily for the purpose of checking 
individual declarations against a license, although that is done, 
but chiefly in order to secure data for the compilation of reports 
to show the amounts and value of different commodities 
exported. 

Only a portion of the material assembled by the various 
Bureaus of the War Trade Board accordingly is handled in a 
way which we normally think of as statistical. The remainder 
is handled as records, a study of which frequently proves help- 
ful though no statistical compilation is made. 

The character of the statistical material assembled by the 

* Paper read at the eightieth Annual Meeting of The American Statistical Association. 
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War Trade Board can be best understood in the light of the 
functions of the War Trade Board, because the material is. 
assembled either for the purpose of aiding in the execution of 
these functions or as by-products of them. It will be helpful 
accordingly to discuss briefly some of the more important of 
these functions. 

The War Trade Board, which is a successor to the Exports 
Administrative Board established August 21, 1917, was created 
by executive order October 12, 1917. By this order the Board 
was vested with the power and authority to issue or refuse 
licenses for the importation and exportation of articles the 
trade in which was restricted by proclamations issued before 
or after the establishment of the Board, and to issue or refuse 
licenses to trade either directly or indirectly with the enemy. 
As a result, the Board, through the executive order and sub- 
sequent proclamations, has been given very wide controlling 
power over the foreign trade of the United States. Through 
this control it has sought (1) to reduce to a minimum the 
shipments of goods through neutral to enemy countries, (2) 
the elimination of any direct trade with the enemy, (3) the 
reduction to a minimum of trade with pro-enemy persons, or 
firms, in neutral countries, (4) the conservation of materials 
needed for war purposes by refusal to allow the exportation 
thereof, (5) the facilitation of the exportation of certain com- 
modities required in neutral countries because of their direct 
or indirect aid in the war, (6) the facilitation of the exporta- 
tion of certain commodities to allied countries, (7) the restric- 
tion of importation of commodities in order to conserve ton- 
nage, (8) the control of the movement of vessels through. 
bunker licensing. 

. The Board is organized for the performance of its functions 
into Bureaus as follows: 
Bureau of Exports 
Bureau of Imports 
Bureau of War Trade Intelligence 
Bureau of Transportation 
Bureau of Research and Statistics 
Bureau of Foreign Agents 
Bureau of Enemy Trade 
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Bureau of Branches and Customs 
Bureau of Administration 


The Bureau of Research and Statistics is a combination of 
the Bureau of Tabulation and Statistics and the Bureau of 
Research which functioned separately until very recently. 

Briefly summarized, the Bureau of Exports receives the ap- 
plications for export licenses, grants or refuses them, according 
to rulings of the War Trade Board and the findings of the 
Bureau of War Trade Intelligence. 

The Bureau of Imports functions similarly for imports. 

The Bureau of War Trade Intelligence is charged with 
securing information which will prevent trading with the 
enemy and issues its instructions to the Bureaus of Imports 
and Exports. 

The Bureau of Transportation controls the movement of 
vessels bunkering at ports of the United States. 

The Bureau of Research and Statistics undertakes economic 
and political investigations assigned to it by the Board and 
tabulates statistical material for the Board and for the various 
bureaus. 

The Bureau of Foreign Agents is the home office for the 
agents and representatives of the War Trade Board in foreign 
countries. 

The Bureau of Enemy Trade passes on the licenses to trade 
with the enemy. 

The Bureau of Branches and Customs is the home office of 
the branch bureaus of the War Trade Board throughout the 
United States. 

The Bureau of Administration is, as the name indicates, the 
administrative bureau of the Board. 

Although this plan provides for the concentration of the 
statistical work in one department, considerable statistical 
work has had to be performed by the other Bureaus. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
In order that the War Trade Board may be in a position to 
grant or to refuse the license, the importer is required to sub- 


mit with his application for a license a statement containing 
specified information as follows: 
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Date 

Applicant’s reference number 
Applicant 

Consignee 

Actual purchaser 

Number and kind of packages 
Net weight (in pounds) 
Consignor 

Country in which purchased 
Country in which produced 
Producer 

Port of shipment 

Port of entry 


After this application has been granted or refused by the 
Bureau of Imports, the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
tabulates these data to show the amount in value and quan- 
tity licensed for import by ten-day and monthly periods and 
by countries of origin. It also tabulates in a similar manner 
the licenses refused. 

It would be possible to tabulate likewise the imports for 
which licenses are granted or refused by port of shipment, 
port of entry and by country of production, but this has not 
been done due to the amount of time and labor involved. 

The value of the tabulation of commodities licensed for 
import is significant in many instances, but is impaired by the 
fact that many licenses are not utilized but permitted to 
expire unused and that licenses are frequently cancelled by 
order of the War Trade Board for various reasons. 

The particular value of the tabulations of commodities 
licensed for import has been the indication these tabulations 
have given as to the amounts of the various commodities 
which importers plan to bring into the country. The tabula- 
tions have not given exact information of.this kind because of 
the large number of cancellations and revocations. 

Upon receipt of his license the importer submits it to the 
collector of customs for entry as to date of entries, number of 
vessels or cars, quantity and value. With it he submits a con- 
sumption entry in duplicate with information as to 
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Port 

Entry filed 

Consignee 

Date of arrival 

From 

Marks and numbeis 

Merchandise: packages and description 

Quantity 

Value in foreign money 

Value in United States money 

War Trade Board commodity code number 

War Trade Board license number 

Invoice number 

Date 

Place 
One copy of the consumption entry is forwarded to the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics for tabulation. 

These entries are in the form of consumption entries, ap- 
praisement and informal entries, warehouse and re-warehouse 
entries, warehouse and transportation entries, in-transit en- 
tries, and carriers customs manifests. The data on these en- 
tries are tabulated to show the imports of commodities, in 
quantity and value, by country of origin. 

EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


To obtain an export license the consignor must submit an 
application blank to the Bureau of Exports, or to a collector 
of customs, in case of a small shipment of non-conserved com- 
modity not over one hundred dollars in value, when sold to a 
consignee not on the enemy trading list and not in enemy or 
pro-enemy countries. The data given include 

Date 

Applicant’s reference number 

Consignor 

Approximate number and kind of packages 
Commodity 

Weight 

Value of each item 

Consignee abroad 

Ultimate destination 
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If the application is granted, the exporter is given a license 
containing the information as follows: 
Date 
Expiration date 
Applicant’s number 
License number 
Consignor 
Approximate number and kind of packages 
Commodity 
Quantity 
W. T. B. code number 


Ultimate destination 
The data on the export licenses are tabulated to show the 

commodities, in quantity and value, licensed for exportation 
by countries of destination. The tabulations of the export 
licenses indicate in a broad way the amount of goods the ex- 
porters are planning to ship out of the country but, as in the 
case of import licenses, such tabulations do not give accurate 
information because of cancellations, expiration of the licenses 
and revocations. License refusals are also received by the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, coded, recorded, filed. 
When the goods are shipped, the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics receives a copy of the shippers’ export declaration 
containing the following information: 

Consignor 

Place of original shipment 

Carrier or vessel 

Port of exportation 

Ultimate destination 

W. T. B. export license number 

Date of expiration 

Marks and numbers 

Number and kind of packages 

Commodity 

W. T. B. code number 

Quantity 

Value 


Value 
Consignee 
At 
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These data are tabulated to show the actual exports, in 
quantity and value, by country of destination. 

One object in tabulating the actual imports and eéxports, 
as well as the licenses for imports and exports, was to check the 
actual imports and exports against those licensed so as to as- 
certain whether the actual imports or exports exceéd the 
amounts licensed. Though this check has been valuable it 
has not been exact because of the large number of cancella- 
tions, revocations and expired, unused licenses. 

Another purpose in arranging the tabulating procedure was 
to so file the Hollerith cards used for a license and for an actual 
export or import that they could be readily compared and 
violations detected. This procedure, although provided for, 
has not been developed fully and the checking for each import 
or export shipment has been accomplished in the main by com- 
paring the original license with the import entry or the export 
declaration. 

The tabulation of actual imports and exports is in a measure 
a duplication of the tabulation by the Treasury Department 
and the Department of Commerce, but this duplication was 
unavoidable without a substantial modification of the com- 
merce classification which it was inexpedient to make except 
upon considerable study. 

It was essential that a classification be devised which suited 
the purposes of the War Trade Board. It was also necessary 
to have the imports and exports given in weight in each in- 
stance as well as in value. 

As an illustration of the reports that are prepared, the data 
relating to export licenses are tabulated as follows: 

A general tabulation of export licenses granted is prepared 
by ten-day periods, for forty-three (43) country groups. This 
tabulation is for quantities only. The commodities in the 
classification have been selected because significant amounts of 
them are ordinarily exported by the United States. Each 
month a summarized tabulation is prepared for ten groupings 
of commodities totaled for each of the forty-three country 
groups. 

In addition to this general report on export licenses granted 
the Bureau prepares at regular intervals (daily, weekly, or 
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monthly) certain reports which apply to a specific country, or 
to a specific commodity or group of commodities. The follow- 
ing are examples of such reports: 

1. Daily tabulation of licenses granted for export of food 
stuffs. 

2. Daily tabulation in detail of every item of information 
contained in the export licenses for all licenses granted to 
Mexico. 

3. Monthly tabulation of licenses for shipments having a 
value of less than one hundred dollars. 

4. Monthly tabulation of licenses granted to the Northern 
Neutrals. Likewise, monthly tabulation of licenses granted 
to the United Kingdom, Japan, Italy, France, Dutch East 
Indies, Belgium and Argentine. 

5. Ten-day tabulation of licenses granted for export of 
sugar. Similar ten-day report on rubber and manufactures 
thereof, pig iron, oil, flour substitutes, etc. 

6. Monthly licenses granted and refused to Greece giving 
quantity, value and number of licenses. 

Most of the above reports are for quantities, values, and 
number of licenses. 

In addition to the above regular reports, both generaljand 
specific, the Bureau prepares a large number of special reports, 
when requested by officers of the War Trade Board and other 
Governmental agencies. 

The import licenses granted are tabulated by calendar 
months for the same forty-three (43) country groups and for 
the same commodities for which the export licenses are tabu- 
lated. As the commodity classification used for the tabulation 
of import licenses was prepared primarily for the classification 
of export licenses, it contains many commodities which we do 
not import, and on the other hand does not contain a number 
of commodities of which we import a substantial amount. A¥ 

In addition to the general tabulation the monthly tabula- 
tions are prepared for specific countries and commodities, as in 
the case of exports. 

Similarly, for actual imports and exports, general and specific 
Teports are prepared regularly daily, by ten-day periods, or 
monthly, and special reports are prepared as requested. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Data pertaining to vessels bunkering in Ports of the United 
States are received by the Bureau of Transportation in regard 


‘to 


1. General characteristics and equipment of vessels 


a. Type of vessel 
b. Tonnage 
Gross 
Net 
Deadweight 
c. Number of officers 
d. Number of crew 
e. Type of engines 
f. Indicated horsepower 
g. Average daily consumption of fuel 
at sea 
in port 
h. Average speed 
2. Registry, ownership and control of vessels 
a. Flag 
b. Owner 
Nationality 
Address 
c. Charterer 
Nationality 
Address 
d. Charter party 
Date 
If time charter 
date of expiration 
trading limit 
3. Bunkers for vessels 
a. Fuel taken aboard 
(1) At American ports 
(2) At foreign ports 


b. Stores and supplies taken aboard at American ports 


Food 
Deck and cabin supplies 
Engine supplies 
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The above records are complete only for a brief period as 


bunker control did not commence until February, 1918. 


Specifically, the information under (1) is generally complete 
except for statement of deadweight tonnage of vessels. Under 
(2) the charter facts are not always given, this being largely a 
question whether the vessel is under control of the Chartering 
Committee of the United States Shipping Board. Under (3) 
the record of fuel taken at American ports is complete. The 
“Master’s Report on Outward Voyage,” which contains the 
record of fuel taken at foreign ports, has been required for the 
last few months only, and in some cases has not been sub- 
mitted. Likewise the records of stores and supplies taken 
aboard at American ports only now begin to come in a reason- 
ably complete form. 

The following are the documents known as bunker forms 
from which these data are secured: 

Application for license, bunker fuel, port, sea and 
ships stores and supplies. 

License for bunkers and stores. 

Master’s report on outward voyage. 

Agreement to comply with bunker rules. 

Agreement that vessel will return to United States for 
discharge of entire return cargo. 

Agreement to return. 

Agreement of master of vessel regarding discharge or 
transfer of bunkers and stores and filing of 
bunkers and stores licenses. 

Affidavit and agreement of master of vessels govern- 
ing disposition of cargo. 

Preliminary license for bunkers and stores. (Not 
used.) 

Food store list. 

Deck and cabin store list. 

Engine store list. 

Slop chest list. 

Supplementary stores list. 

Food consumption report. 

Stores for vessels lying in the stream. 

Application for sugar purchase. 
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. Individual allied seaman’s application for food sup- 
plies for home consumption and personal effects. 
Summary of allied seaman’s application for food sup- 
plies for home consumption and personal effects. 

Reports of various kinds have been prepared through the 
tabulation of these data but in the main the records have been 
used individually and not statistically. 


INFORMATION RELATING TO THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND 
TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The data bearing on the trade and economic conditions of 
the United States and foreign countries have been obtained 
chiefly from the official reports of the countries in question. 
The Bureau of Research and Statistics, in addition to a large 
number of official publications which it has been able to secure, 
has utilized very freely the publications in the Congressional 
Library, the Library of the Department of Commerce and the 
Library of the State Department. The official sources have 
been supplemented by a very large number of reportsin the form 
of cables and written communications from embassies and con- 
sulates, War Trade Board representatives and agents, Military 
Intelligence Agents, Naval Intelligence Agents, the Shipping 
Board Mission, and attachés of the Department of Commerce. 
A large number of inquiries in particular have been addressed 
to representatives and agents of the War Trade Board. 

Early in the year a special questionnaire was submitted by 
the State Department to all consuls. This questionnaire was 
particularly designed to secure information for the “Inquiry” 
but copies of all the reports were made available to the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. A special questionnaire was pre- 
pared jointly by the State Department and the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics which was to serve as a basis of a 
monthly report by each consul. This questionnaire with 
instructions was sent to all the consuls, and reports are soon 
due. It is very important that these monthly reports be con- 
tinued. If they are, and if the consular offices are so equipped 
that they can prepare reports based on these questionnaires, 
we shall be receiving in this country excellent data on the trade 
and economic conditions of foreign countries. 
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The following list of reports prepared indicates the nature 
and the extent of the investigations made: 

1. Reports showing the quantity of essential imports into 
neutral and allied countries from the United States prepared 
in order to enable the War Trade Board to establish export 
priorities and in order to reduce the exports to a minimum, 
thereby releasing tonnage for war use. These studies have 
been most comprehensive and have been designed to show 
the quantities of such imports not only in totals but classified 
according to the amounts required by the importing country 
in order to assist it in contributing to the successful prosecution 
of the war and to show the amounts required by the country 
for its own economic life. 

2. Exhaustive studies of the economic position of certain 
neutral countries particularly those contiguous to enemy coun- 
tries in anticipation of agreements between the United States 
and those countries for the purpose of controlling, if not elim- 
inating, their trade with the enemy. 

These researches have been made to ascertain the essential 
requirements of these countries for home consumption, their 
ability to produce goods to meet these requirements, their 
dependence on enemy countries for essential requirements, 
our ability, or that of our Allies, to reduce or eliminate this 
dependency and, if such dependency could not be removed, 
the economic compensations which these countries would be 
required to make to the enemy countries. 

To illustrate, it has been necessary to determine the exact 
amount of the various foods produced in a number of countries 
and to determine, on the basis of accepted rations, the exact 
amount consumed so as to ascertain the amounts of food of the 
various kinds that had to be imported and the time of the year 
when these imports must take place. 

3. Investigations of the economic position of certain coun- 
tries designed to show in what capacity and to what extent 
those countries, even when neutral, could contribute to the 
successful prosecution of the war through a more intensive 
utilization of their resources. 

: 4, Commodity studies to show the world requirements for 
specific commodities for a year in advance and comparisons 
of these estimated amounts with the estimates of production. 
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5. The effect of the war on the foreign trade of allied na- 
tions, particularly the United Kingdom, in order to show to 
what extent the foreign trade was reduced or modified by the 
war. So many varied opinions prevailed regarding the effect 
of the war on the foreign trade of the United Kingdom,— 
many persons intimating that the United Kingdom was not 
allowing its foreign trade to be greatly handicapped by the 
war,—that it was desirable to have a careful study made of 
the actual situation. 

6. Reports on the accumulated shortages and surpluses of 
key commodities in specified countries. 

7. Investigations to determine whether the demand for 
certain commodities for war uses in relation to the supply was 
such as to warrant the placing of that commodity on the con- 
servation list of the War Trade Board. 

8. A study of the net balance of trade, shipping and in- 
surance accounts between the United States and thirteen for- 
eign countries. The purpose of this study was to assist the 
Treasury Department in determining where and to what ex- 
tent credits should be extended to foreign countries. 

9. Investigations to show the distribution of the imports of 
specific commodities amongst importers and manufacturers 
for a selected year in order to determine the relative amounts 
of the restricted imports of these commodities which should be 
allocated to each importer and manufacturer. 

10. Similar investigations were made in the case of com- 
modities the export of which was restricted, except that in this 
case the studies were made of the amounts exported by the 
consignors in this country, or amounts imported by the con- 
signees in such countries where the restriction applied. 

11. Studies conducted jointly with the Food Administra- 
tion, the Shipping Board, the War Industries Board to show 
by countries the net imports or net exports of specified com- 
modities, thereby indicating the position of each country in 
relation to that commodity. 

SPECIAL INQUIRIES. 


From time to time the Bureaus of Imports and of Exports 
in particular and sometimes other Bureaus have sent out 
special questionnaires, either directly or through trade as- 
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sociations. A large number of questionnaires have been sent 
out in thismanner. The information gathered in this way has 
been tabulated sometimes by the trade associations, some- 
times by the Bureaus securing the questionnaires and some- 
times by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

The object in securing the information sought by these 
questionnaires has varied. In a large number of instances 
the purpose has been to aid in the allocation of the commodities 
imported amongst the various importers in accordance with 
some equitable plan or to allocate the amounts exported among 
consignors or consignees. 

In a large number of other instances, the object in securing 
this information has been to ascertain the use to which the 
commodity will be put in the country of destination and thereby 
help the Bureau of Exports to determine whether the com- 
modities should be allowed to leave the country. 
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THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF PLANNING AND | 
STATISTICS.* 


By Z. L. Porrer. 


When I undertook to tell the story of the work of the Central Bureau of 
Planning and Statistics I discovered that a very clear statement of it had 
been prepared by Mr. F. B. McLeary, a member of the staff of the Bureau. 
I therefore endeavored to persuade Mr. McLeary to take my place on the 
program. This he was unable to do but he gave me permission to use his 
paper in whole or in part. I have taken advantage of his offer to utilize 
it practically in its entirety, and he should be given the greater part of the 
credit. 

The Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics came into 
existence early in June of 1918 for the express purpose of pre- 
paring for the attention of the President a “Conspectus of all 
the Present War Activities of the Government” on which 
eonspectus could be based a “ Periodic checking up of actual 
operations and results.”’ 

The passages quoted are from a letter written by the Presi- 
dent to Mr. Bernard Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board, under date of May 24, 1918. Pursuant to the recom- 
mendation embodied in this letter, Mr. Baruch authorized Mr. 
E. F. Gay to gather together a group of men to secure from 
various governmental agencies weekly and monthly “ Progress 
Reports’”’ and to prepare, primarily on the basis of these reports, 
authoritative surveys of the work accomplished toward the 
effective conduct of the war. 

In order to perform these functions it was found necessary to 
make a survey of the statistical information available in the 
various governmental departments. This survey—made in 
July, 1918—disclosed the fact that in the gathering and compil- 
ing of statistical data there was very considerable duplication. 

The industries of the country were being burdened with the 
answering of innumerable questionnaires, many of which 
sought information of a character necessitating a vast amount 
of clerical labor and the interruption of highly important work. 
Moreover, the same questions addressed to the same firms and 
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individuals would frequently appear in a number of different 
questionnaires, and questionnaires would be sent out by one 
government agency in quest of information that had already 
been compiled and brought up to the minute by another. 

Need of a statistical clearing house was both obvious and 
imperative. By reason of the contacts which the Central 
Bureau had already established with the Division of Planning 
and Statistics of the United States Shipping Board, with the 
Bureau of Research of the War Trade Board, with the Division 
of Planning and Statistics of the War Industries Board, and 
with the Statistical Committee of the War Labor Policies 
Board, through the fact that these agencies were all reporting 
to Mr. Gay, the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics ap- 
peared to be the logical agency for revising and consolidating 
the questionnaires going out under governmental authority and 
for building up an accessible index to all statistical data gathered 
by governmental and quasi-governmental agencies. 

The program of the Central Bureau, therefore, expanded to 
include not only (1) The preparation of a periodic survey or 
conspectus of all the war activities of the Government, but also 
and incidental to the preparation of such a survey; (2) The 
organization and maintenance of a clearing house of statistical 
information. 

The staff of the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics on 
October 5 numbered about 63 members, 28 of whom were ex- 
perts made up in about equal proportions of statisticians and 
economists and business men. The staff, between July and 
December 21 included the following specialists under definite 


assignment: 


E. F. Gay, Director 
H. 8. Dennison, Assistant Director 
Name Assignment 
Holcombe Conspectus of Special War Activities 
Day Statistical Audit 


Potter Statistical Clearing House 
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Name Assignment 
. Frost War Department 
“ 


M. Goddard 


“ 


. 8. Rossiter Navy Department 


L. Lamson Labor Department 


Railroad Administration 


2 
< 


Food Administration and Department 
of Agriculture 


Fuel Administration 


C.S. Whittier Emergency Fleet Corporation 


F. B. McLeary War Trade Board 


H. M. Bates Special Studies 
F. T. Kurt 
J. V. Hall 


I, DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSPECTUS. 


Conspectus of War Activities: 

The first step in picturing the various war activities of the 
United States was to analyze and classify these activities and to 
indicate the respective agencies charged with their administra- 
tion. In accordance with this plan a printed “Conspectus of 
Special War Activities” was issued August 14, 1918, and a 
supplementary report September 11, 1918: In connection 
with this work an indexed Digest of the Federal Administrative 
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Agencies was also prepared. This Digest has been revised from 
time to time and now gives an accurate and complete view of 
the administrative organization of the Government. 


Weekly and Monthly Surveys: 

For the purpose of facilitating the preparation of weekly and 
monthly surveys and special reports covering the various war 
activities of the Government, a division of the Central Bureau 
designated as the Statistical Audit, was early created, which 
division became responsible for the standardizing of graphic 
methods and the working out of innumerable statistical and 
mechanical details for the Central Bureau reports. 


Army: 

The information contained in the first Army survey for the 
week ending July 26, 1918, represented a summary of certain 
data contained in the weekly statistical report of the War 
Department, and in this and subsequent surveys attention 
was particularly directed to such portions of the Army program 
as seemed in need of redoubled concentration of effort. 

Since the issuance of the first weekly report on the Army 
program, the Central Bureau has constantly striven to clarify 
the data presented and to broaden their scope; and in working 
towards these ends the Bureau, it is believed, has performed a 
very definite service. 

The most recent Army report, its character changed to ac- 
cord with conditions following the armistice, comprises 21 
pages, as against 6 pages in its report of July 26, The data 
contained therein show, among other things, cancellations of 
contracts by geographical sections to November 30th, stocks 
of military equipment and ammunition on hand at November 
15th, reserves on hand in the Chemical Warfare Department, 
the status of aircraft production under contracts placed both 
here and abroad, the situation with regard to goods on order for 
the Signal Corps, the total number of American Service 
Squadrons at the front and the number equipped with Ameri- 
can planes, estimated reductions in expenditures for motor 
vehicles, the total value of all clothing and equipage on hand 
November Ist, appropriations and expenditures to November 
5 for construction work at the various training camps, the 
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situation with regard to American locomotives overseas and on 
order, stocks of medical supplies on hand at November Ist, a 
complete summary of casualties reported up to November 26th 
and the status of the Army as regards demobilization. 

Navy: 

Four monthly surveys of the Navy Department have been 
prepared by the Central Bureau. This work has been facili- 
tated by the friendly interest and codperation manifested by 
the various chiefs of the department from whom it has been 
necessary to secure the requisite data; and as a definite result 
the Navy Department is arranging regularly to provide the 
Central Bureau with such information as will make possible the 
preparation of accurate and comprehensive surveys of the 
Navy Department, these surveys to be submitted, through the 
Central Bureau, to the Chief Executive. 


Labor Department: 


A report on the activities of the Department of Labor has 
been prepared, showingin particular the organization, functions 
and activities of the special war agencies created at the request 
of the President, January 4, 1918. 

In codperation with the Division of Planning and Statistics 
of the War Industries Board and the United States Employ- 
ment Service, a weekly survey of labor conditions in one hun- 
dred and twenty industrial centers of the United States is now 
being conducted by telegraph. 


Railroad Administration: 


Three major reports on the railroad situation have been 
prepared by the Central Bureau, in which have been analyzed 
the revenues, expenses, railway operating income and freight 
train operation of the railroads under federal control. In ad- 
dition a study has been made of the export freight situation 
at North Atlantic and Gulf ports as of November 2lst, and a 
report has been prepared showing the freight on hand at the 
ports and the volume of movement to the ports. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the submittal of weekly reports on 
this situation. A specialstudy hasalsobeen made of the coal car 
supply at the mines and the methods employed for equalizing 
supply and demand. 
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Department of Agriculture and Food Administration: 

Two major reports have been prepared covering the war 
activities of the Department of Agriculture and the Food 
Administration. These reports have shown the various factors 
of the food situation on October 1 and November 1, 1918. 
The statistical agencies of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Food Administration have also been studied with a view 
to disclosing and eliminating duplication of effort. A general 
analysis of the functions of the Food Administration has been 
made in the light of reconstruction. 


‘Fuel Administration: 

Three major surveys of the fuel situation have been prepared 
‘by the Central Bureau and submitted to Mr. Garfield. In ad- 
‘dition, fourteen brief surveys have been prepared, showing the 
fuel situation week by week from August 3lst to November 
30th, inclusive. Supplementing these surveys, a report has 
been made on the organization, personnel and functions of the 
Fuel Administration; and a brief survey of the leading activi- 
ties of the Fuel Administration since its organization is now in 
preparation. 

Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation: 

‘Considerable preliminary work has been done toward the 
preparation of regular monthly surveys covering the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Certain of the 


data assembled by this Bureau has been incorporated in the 
first consolidated report on the war activities of the govern- 


ment. 


War Trade Board: 
’ On the basis of an outline showing the principal objects of 
the War Trade Board and the means for their accomplishment, 
‘reports have been secured from all the bureaus of the War 
Trade Board setting forth their activities during the period 
from January 1 to October 1, 1918. These reports, together 
with various papers and documents relating to the trade agree- 
‘ments entered into by the United States, have been the basis 
for an extended survey of the activities of the War Trade 
‘Board for the first nine months of 1918. 
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Consolidated Survey of War Activities: 

The original plan for a “Conspectus”’ contemplated a com- 
posite picture of all the war activities of the Government, to 
be submitted monthly for the President’s attention. This 
plan found partial realization in the first Consolidated Survey 
as of October Ist, which summarized in 24 pages of graphs 
and tables the progress being made upon the more important 
parts of the war program, and reflected, among other things: 
(1) the status of the Army as regards ordnance equipment and 
ordnance ammunition, chemical warfare service, air service, 
quartermaster supplies, engineer and motor transport equip- 
ment and supplies, and tonnage and “turnarounds”; (2) the 
status of the Navy with regard to vessel construction, ord- 
nance and aircraft stocks and deliveries, fuel and miscellane- 
ous supplies, and clothing and subsistence; (3) the status of 
clothing and subsistence for both Army and Navy; (4) the 
status of the import program by trade regions and by com- 
modities; (5) the control, by trade agreements and the block- 
ade, over exports to the European neutrals; (6) the tonnage 
available and the status of the shipbuilding program; (7) the 
fuel situation; and (8) the food situation. 

Had the war continued, a consolidated survey of war activi- 
ties would have been prepared for the President each month. 
It is believed that such a report would have proved extremely 
useful in helping the President as the chief administrator of 
the Government to devote his energies in a way that would 
have aided most materially in an efficient carrying out of our 
war program. 

Special Studies: 

Of the special studies made by the Central Bureau, mention 
should be made, among others, of reports dealing with: 

(1) The Tonnage Available for the Transport of Trans- 
atlantic Cargo; 

(2) Research Activities Conducted by Governmental and 
Quasi-Governmental Agencies; 

(3) Factory Inspection Activities under the Direction of 
the War, Navy and Labor cena and the 
Public Health Service; 
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(4) Agencies Engaged in the Gathering of Data Relating 
to Economic Conditions in Foreign Countries; 

(5) Wool Requirements of the Army; 

(6) The Distribution and Availability of the Cotton 
Supply. 


II. STATISTICAL CLEARING HOUSE. 


The chief function of the Statistical Clearing House is indi- 
cated by its title; it maintains and keeps available for instant 
reference a card file showing just what statistics have been 
gathered by the statistical agencies of the Government and 
where they may be had. Toward this end it has built up a 
practically complete record of commodity, shipping, labor and 
railroad statistics; and it has compiled and distributed four 
statistical bulletins, containing a classified list, respectively, 
-of ‘Food Statistics,” ‘Fuel Statistics,’ ‘Mineral Statistics,” 
and ‘Forest Products Statistics.” 

To list the first of these, nearly 500 pages, legal size, were 
required. Two other bulletins, on “Labor Statistics’ and 
“Railroad Statistics,” respectively, are in course of prepara- 
tion. 

In order to place the various statistical agencies in Wash- 
ington in touch with one another’s activities so as to develop 
the maximum amount of effort and wherever possible, to 
eliminate duplication, the clearing house, since September 11th, 
has issued the Weekly Statistical News. In this periodical, 
circulation of which is confidential, is listed statistical work 
planned, under way or just completed. It is a logical means 
for bringing about a closer codrdination of the statistical agen- 
cies of the Government, and can, it is believed, be shaped into 
an instrument of wide usefulness. 

In order to give further aid in simplifying and perfecting the 
machinery for gathering statistical information, the Statis- 
tical Clearing House offers expert counsel in the shaping of 
questionnaires, and within the last few months it has been 
privileged to serve an increasing number of governmental 
agencies. As a result, a considerable number of question- 
nairés which were obviously suffering from one or more ques- 
tionnaire ailments—e. g. undue voluminousness, too many 
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general questions, unconscious impertinence—were brought 
up to a satisfactory standard. Others which appeared to be 
unnecessary, unfortunate, or poorly timed, were abandoned. 

In this connection, reference should be made to the ques- 
tionnaire service rendered by the Statistical Clearing House 
through its service in the chairmanship of a Joint Board on 
Industrial Surveys, organized to make a survey of conditions 
holding up production in industrial centers where important 
war contracts had been placed. The survey represented the 
joint action of the War and Navy Departments, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, Railroad Administration, War Industries 
Board, Labor Department and Housing Corporation. The 
work was under way in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and a num- 
ber of other cities when the signing of the armistice made its 
continuance unnecessary. 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES. 


At the present time the Central Bureau is carrying forward 
four types of work: 

(1) It is continuing, in its Statistical Clearing House, to 
gather information as to statistical data available in various 
governmental departments, and through the Weekly Statistical 
News, through special bulletins and through telephone and 
personal service, is endeavoring to make this information 
available to all those who have use for it. It is also offering 
expert questionnaire criticism to any of the governmental 
departments and is endeavoring further to standardize statis- 
tical practice. 

(2) The weekly and monthly surveys of the activities of 
various governmental agencies are being carried forward as 
they were during the active period of the war. 

(3) A survey of functions of war-time agencies is being 
carried forward, special consideration being given to which 
functions, if any, of those performed by these agencies, should 
become a part of permanent Government service and to which 
of the Government departments these functions should be 
assigned. 

(4) In a memorandum dated December 2 and signed by 
the President, the Central Bureau is designated as the official 
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source through which shall be obtained economic data required 
by the American delegates at the Peace Conference. In 
comment thereon this paragraph is added: 

“Tt is believed essential that there be one authoritative 
and exclusive source for the supplying of information of 
this character. If information is sought through more 
than one source there is a very considerable probability 
that conflicting advices will be received which will tend 
to discredit the whole. Our experience during the war 
has conclusively demonstrated on the one hand the dan- 
ger of basing action on the unverified impressions of indi- 
viduals as to facts, and, on the other hand, the importance 
of all who are working on a given problem basing their 
actions on a uniform and official estimate of the facts.” 


In fulfilling this duty, placed upon it by the President, the 
Central Bureau has undertaken to bring together all economic 
‘information that might be required by the Peace Conference, 
and has organized a party, headed up in the Central Bureau 
but composed of representatives of different war boards, that 
will make this information available at the peace table. 

The latter two of these four tasks, on which the Central 
Bureau is now engaged, will clearly terminate in the course of 
the next few months. It is my belief, however, that the first 
two functions should be continued. 

Duplication in the collection of statistical information by 
different governmental agencies increased during the period 
of the war, but is likely always to exist in a government com- 
posed of so many departments and bureaus whose functions 
are not always clearly defined and frequently overlap. It 
will always be desirable to have a Statistical Clearing House 
that will record the nature of all statistical information gath- 
ered by the Government and the place where it may be found, 
that will endeavor to eliminate duplication of work, and that 
will endeavor throughout the Government to secure the adop- 
tion of the best and uniform statistical practices. 

Even more valuable, however, than the services to be ren- 
dered by such a clearing house are those that may be rendered 
through the preparation of periodic reports, for the President, 
on the activities of the various governmental departments. 
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Compared with our great business concerns, the United 
States Government has been extremely weak in central admin- 
istration. The different governmental departments have been 
almost independent administrative establishments; even the 
bureaus of many departments have conducted their affairs 
with little administrative supervision from the heads of the 
departments and little relation to the activities of other bu- 
reaus. One reason for this lack of centralized administration 
is clearly the fact that our Presidents have, for the most part, 
never had large administrative experience before entering 
office. Another equally important reason, however, is the 
many difficulties that lie in the path of any chief executive 
who undertakes to inform himself regarding the multifarious 
activities of the Government. Through personal inspection 
and inquiry it is practically impossible for him to doso. He 
must rely upon reports. 

The reports our chief executives have been accustomed to 
receive in the past have not, however, been such as to assist 
greatly in administrative control. They have not been pre- 
pared with sufficient frequency to serve this purpose and have 
been designed primarily to laud the achievements of the de- 
partments, whereas the President, from an administration 
standpoint, is most interested in things gone wrong that de- 
mand his attention. Furthermore, they have never been 
developed upon a consistent plan or in unified form. The 
fact is such reports as have been made, at least before the 
war, were developed more for political effect than as a means 
for administrative control. 

The hope, it seems to me, of preventing a lapse back after 
the war into the bureaucracy which we had developed and 
were still further developing, lies in the continuance as an 
independent agency in close relation to the President, of an 
organization such as the Central Bureau, which will prepare 
for the President periodic reports that will be impartial in 
presentation of the facts and that will keep him closely in 
touch with the activities of the various branches of his great 
organization. To serve this function, if for no other purpose, 
the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics should, in my 
judgment, become a permanent part of the Government. 
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A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION OF FEDERAL 
STATISTICS.* 


Tue CuarrMan (President Mitchell): This session of the 
American Statistical Convention is to be devoted to a Round 
Table discussion of Federal Statistics, a topic that is peculiarly 
interesting at the present time. As the first participant in the 
discussion I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. W. 8S. 


Rossiter. 


THE FEDERAL CENSUS. 
By W. S. Rossrrer. 


_ The United States has never before approached a federal 
census under the exceptional conditions that have prevailed 
during the past year. Up to within sixty days the nation has 
been steadily concentrating its man power, money and mate- 
rial resources upon the prosecution of a great war 3,000 miles 
away, and so great was the strain that many, even though in 
peace times believers in census activities, began to doubt 
whether the time had not arrived to temporarily curtail the 
decennial federal census. 

_ When I came to Washington in July and fell in with many 
workers in statistics from many quarters, this subject came up 
frequently for discussion. It seemed to be a very open ques- 
tion, whether the government of the United States, calling 
upon the citizens for all manner of economy, was justified in 
undertaking a distinctly peace time enterprise upon an elab- 
orate scale, requiring an immense number of employees and a 
greater expenditure than had ever been made before for a 
similar undertaking. This diversity of opinion interested me 
so much that I ventured to make written inquiry of a dozen 
well-known men, who meet more or less at the Cosmos Club, 
to answer certain questions as to the scope of the census under 
the conditions which seemed likely to prevail. I refer to this 
here, not because it is now pertinent, but because it is an inter- 
eseatananaae the American Statistica! Association, at Richmond, 
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esting fact that the majority of the replies, which in most 
instances were carefully prepared and very illuminating, fa- 
vored the taking of the federal census in very much the same 
fashion during the stress and strain of war as it would have 
been taken had the nation been at peace. The preponderating 
opinion was well expressed by Prof. Thomas C. Adams, as 
follows: 

“T do not feel that the abnormal conditions of 1920 are a 
controlling reason for omitting to take a general census on 
that date. On the contrary it is an added reason why a regu- 
lar census, taken according to established rules, should be 
taken. Statistical comparisons have two aims; one to draw 
the curve of normal progress, the other to measure the variants 
in that curve due to local disturbances. Unless a census is 
taken in 1920 this latter benefit is lost to future students. 
Should demobilization have begun in 1920 and should recon- 
struction of peace industries have set in, I can see an advantage 
in an extension of government employment, provided, of 
course, the object of that employment is a worthy one.” 


With the sudden collapse of the enemies of the United States 
and the certainty of our early return to a peace basis, questions 
as to policy, raised by the fact that the United States was at 
war, were naturally swept away. It was no longer a question 
of the wisdom or unwisdom of taking a census, but entirely a 
question of methods and policies in connection with a census 
certain to be taken. iy) 

The act which authorized the Thirteenth Census, in the pre- 
liminary discussions of which, and in the Congressional Com- 
mittee discussions, I had some part, was made to apply to the 
“Thirteenth and Subsequent Censuses,” because previous ex- 
perience had shown the costly unwisdom of securing the pas- 
sage of an individual census act. At the early hearings upon 
the bill which is now pending, the director of the census sub- 
mitted a statement which pointed out the differences between 
the act now before Congress and that which is upon the statute 
books. The changes in reality are very simple and are merely 
those required, first, to bring the act up to date; second, to 
correct inaccuracies or defects which occurred in the practical 
application of the existing law. The important changes which 
are introduced, adjust the personnel and properly increase 
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salaries, restate census inquiries, change the date of the census 
from April 15 to January 1 preceding, and strengthen some- 
what the penalty clauses. 

The House of Representatives inserted from the floor a 
requirement for a census of forestry and forest products. The 
Senate has retained this inquiry so that the usual main in- 
quiries relating to population, agriculture, manufactures and 
mines and quarries are limited in the current act only with 
relation to dependent classes, and are expanded by the addi- 
tion of biennial manufacturers’ reports and a census of forestry 
and forest products. 

The pending bill passed the House, was sent to the Senate, 
subjected by the Senate Census Committee to hearings in 
September, and was reported to the Senate December 11. It 
is probable that it will come up for consideration and passage 
before the close of the present Congress, but of this the director 
of the census, who is present, can speak with knowledge. 
Should the legislation now pending fail entirely, however, the 
mere insertion of a paragraph in an appropriation bill in 1919 
will set in motion the machinery which exists under the statute 
now in existence, and it will be within the power of the director 
of the census to proceed with the taking of the Fourteenth 
Census under conditions very nearly as satisfactory as they 
can be made by the pending act, assuming, of course, that 
Congress would be willing in the appropriation act to amend 
the salaries by the modest advances which are represented in 
the pending bill. Therefore, the director of the census has the 
comforting assurance that if his first line trench in the form 
of the pending bill should fail he has the sure defense in the 
legislation upon the statute book, and he can proceed without 
any solicitude to form his plans for the coming task. 

To no other director of the census has come a greater oppor- 
tunity, and perhaps I should add a greater responsibility. 
Some of the problems are so obvious that it is almost a waste 
of time to enumerate them. 

In my opinion, at some time in the near future, there will 
arise a grave question whether there is not some point at which 
the magnitude of the population will influence the amount of 
statistical data which it is practicable to present. While we 
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assume that that limit has not yet been reached, it is a fact 
that the task becomes decennially greater. In 1920 it will be 
greater than ever before. In view of this increasing difficulty, 
what economies can be introduced to avoid excessive increase 
in cost, since the cost must increase very heavily because the 
job is larger and all costs are inflated? What changes can be 
introduced to improve and simplify inquiries and make them 
abreast of the times in helping to measure industrial unrest? 

Civilized society is in a state of bewilderment and appre- 
hension at the present time. Discovery of some of the causes 
for this condition requires no great search. Other causes are 
more remote and depend upon many economic and statistical 
factors. How far can the census of the United States aid in 
uncovering and clearing up these extraordinary conditions? 
To the extent that it can aid, the director of the census will 
be performing a duty of unparalleled value to his fellow citizens. 

The great problem before the world and in particular before 
the United States seems to me to be distinctly population. 
The light which will be obtained from the inquiries upon 
agriculture and manufacturers, in my opinion, are side lights 
which will tend merely to throw an illuminating glow upon the 
great question of our people themselves, their composition and 
the elements which go to their makeup, their urban and rural 
changes, their occupations, activities and fecundity. If I were 
expressing an opinion concerning the value of any of the in- 
quiries provided by Congress I should emphatically say that 
there is no urgent need for the inquiry upon mines and quar- 
ries. Much of it is duplicated by the Geological Survey. I 
should be inclined to reduce this inquiry to very perfunctory 
terms if Congress continues to insist upon its inclusion, or 
turn it over to the Survey. 

There has never been a time when the director of the census 
had it within his power to work out more intelligently a com- 
prehensive, rapid and economical census machinery than at 
the present time. It is, therefore, in the census sense really a 
noteworthy occasion. 

The Census of 1850 was an ambitious undertaking, com- 
monly known as the first reasonably modern census. It was 
made by a temporary office under an exceedingly capable 
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director, and it differed sharply from the Census of 1840. The 
Census of 1860 was taken under the shadow of gathering 
internal disturbance, by a temporary office, and differed de- 
cidedly from that of 1850. The Census of 1870 was perhaps 
the poorest of the modern group. It was made just after the 
war, much of it taken in areas still in disturbed condition, was 
impaired by political patronage and was the product of a 
temporary and rather slovenly office. The Census of 1880, 
made by a master hand at census taking, was the most ambi- 
tious effort ever made up to that date, expensive and elab- 
orate. It was also made by a temporary office, but it was a 
noteworthy effort, and in that degree differed sharply from its 
predecessors. The Census of 1890, made by another tem- 
porary office, was affected by the spoils system, by changing 
administrations, and by many marked changes from the Cen- 
sus of 1880. The Census of 1900 was the first determined 
effort to secure an orderly, effective enumeration, made quickly 
and under entirely modern conditions. This was also made by 
a temporary office, the force of which was hastily gotten 
together, and for this enumeration no advance plans could be 
made. 

Recognizing to some extent these conditions, Congress made 
the office permanent, under which the Thirteenth Census was 
the first to be taken. Here, again, another exceptional condi- 
tion was introduced, for this census differed in turn from all 
the others by being made under a totally new form of organi- 
zation. 

Now for the first time perfectly comparable conditions 
appear. The Fourteenth Census of the United States is to be 
taken by a permanent office, which was permanent when the 
Thirteenth Census was taken. Here, then, for the first time 
in the history of the federal census taking is an opportunity 
for real comparison for thoughtful study far in advance of the 
various problems connected with each operation. Here is an 
opportunity to make a detailed analysis of costs to determine 
whether methods of enumeration applied in 1910 should be 
continued or superseded by newer and more modern ones; 
whether, in view of the increasing magnitude of the task other 
branches of the government service should not be called upon, 
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such as the rural mail carriers, for assistance, and hence whether 
fundamental changes in methods of enumeration should not be 
made for the purpose of reducing expenses. 

Questions of forms of presentation, and in particular the 
importance of strict tabular comparability, variation in which 
always has been a dreadful defect in American census returns, 
should receive the utmost attention. 

Should the huge volumes which have cursed the census in 
the past, printed upon relatively heavy and cheap contract 
paper, be longer continued? I venture the comment that 
while connected with the Census Bureau prior to the Thir- 
teenth Census, the director of the census and I had practically 
agreed that it was advisable for the census to use, if possible, 
smaller pages but certainly to use very thin paper, approx- 
imating that upon which the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica” is 
printed. This plan we had previously introduced in modified 
form in connection with the Official Register, and were con- 
vinced in our own minds of the absolute propriety of such 
change. 

I have here briefly referred to problems which are arising, 
because now is the time in which problems should be dwelt 
upon and arrangements made for giving them the most careful 
consideration. During my brief stay in Washington I have 
talked with the director of the census and also have conferred 
with officers of the two leading statistical associations—the 
American Statistical Association and the American Economic 
Association—concerning closer coéperation. Resulting from 
the conferences which some of us, who are much interested in 
this subject, have held among ourselves and with the secretary 
of commerce and the director of the census, the secretary, 
recently, with the cordial approval of the director of the 
census, invited the two associations to appoint a joint com- 
mittee to act as a small advisory group to aid the director in 
practical fashion in connection with the problems here dis- 
cussed and many others, such, for example, as the personnel 
of some of the important new officials required for the Four- 
teenth Census. 

This committee has been appointed, and I have high hopes 
of its usefulness: The men who have been placed upon it by 
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the presidents of the two associations are, I believe, men of 
the practical type, who have a genuine desire to be of service, 
and like many of us who have entered upon war work, have 
learned during these past few and trying months, that the 
highest form of duty is service, and not service to ourselves 
but to our country. Out of the great war have come many 
lessons, but perhaps this in the end will prove to be the great- 
est. If it lies, therefore, within the power of these two associa- 
tions to be of real service to the Census Bureau at this time, 
the call cannot be disregarded. It is a pleasure to record the 
cordial attitude of the officials of the department and of the 
census and their desire to make any practical move which 
seems to promise real results. It is to be hoped that the com- 
mittee here mentioned will be able to hold meetings at stated 
intervals; to take up for consideration definite problems to be 
assigned to it by the director of the census, and to make thereon 
specific, practical and helpful reports, so that he may feel that 
he has the assistance of a trained group of men who will help 
him solve the problems confronting him on all sides in his 
great task. 


Tue CuarrMan: Next, I have the pleasure of introducing 
the director of the census, Honorable Samuel L. Rogers. 


RECENT PROGRESS AND PLANS OF THE BUREAU 
OF THE CENSUS. 
By Samvet L. Rogers. 


I am glad of this opportunity of meeting the members of 
the American Statistical Association, and I can assure them 
that I am in full sympathy with their aspirations for the 
development and improvement of statistical work in the 
United States. Representing as I do the principal and, in 
fact, the one distinctively statistical bureau of the national 
government, I am, of course, actively interested and concerned 
in any discussion of the subject of federal statistics. Of the 
total output of such statistics I should judge that something 
like 80 or 90 per cent. is compiled and published by this bureau. 
It is a bureau whose sole function is statistical. It has no 
executive duties or participation in the control of public affairs 
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or the regulation of private interests. Its objects, in fact, are 
precisely those of the American Statistical Association as 
defined in your constitution, namely, ‘‘to collect, preserve, and 
diffuse statistical information in the different departments of 
human knowledge.” In other words it is a purely scientific 
bureau which might properly adopt as its motto: Statistics 
and nothing but statistics. 

It has been a matter of regret to me that I have not seen 
more of the members of the American Statistical Association 
and become better acquainted with them. It was because I 
felt the need of your codperation, counsel, and support that I 
requested the appointment of the joint advisory census com- 
mittee representing this organization and the American Eco- 
nomic Association, and I anticipate that that committee will 
be of great assistance in formulating and carrying out the 
plans for the next census. 

I believe that no one appreciates more keenly than I do the 
value and importance of reliable statistics, although I do not 
claim to be classed as a statistician. It has certainly been my 
purpose and desire that the statistics emanating from this 
bureau shall be such as will come up to the standards and 
requirements of statisticians and merit the endorsement of 
your organization. It will be four years next March since I 
received my commission as director of the census, and I be- 
lieve, gentlemen, that my brief record as the official head of 
that bureau is good evidence of my purpose. I believe you 
will bear me out in the statement that during my term of 
office the high standard of excellence in the statistical work of 
the Census Bureau has been fully maintained. More than 
that, I think I can claim that the census publications issued 
in this interval represent a considerable advance and improve- 
ment over anything the bureau has before published on the 
subjects to which they relate. I will mention in this connec- 
tion the report on the Negro Population of the United States 
which was prepared by Dr. John Cummings. It is unnecessary 
for me to point out to the members of this Association the rare 
qualifications he possesses for a work of this character. For 
many years to come this single volume of about 840 quarto 
pages will constitute the most complete, comprehensive, and 
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valuable storehouse of statistical data relative to the Negroes 
that has ever been published. Another census publication 
which I can mention as an evidence of a high standard of 
statistical excellence in our work is the report on Prisoners and 
Juvenile Delinquents which was prepared by the President- 
elect of this Association, Dr. Hill. I may mention, also, the 
reports on the Blind and Deaf Mutes prepared under Dr. 
Hill’s supervision by Reginald L. Brown, another member of 
this Association. 

About a year ago we issued a statistical monograph on can- 
cer, presenting in great detail the mortality data for this 
obscure and dreadful malady and distinguishing carefully 
those cases in which the diagnosis was based on an autopsy or 
surgical operation and therefore not open to question from 
those more or less doubtful cases in which it was based on 
clinical findings. In the preparation of this report the bureau 
had the benefit of the advice and codperation of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, as represented by its 
Statistical Advisory Board, on which are the names of Hoff- 
man, Wilbur, Guilfoy, Dublin, Lakeman, Willcox, and Mayo. 
The results of this statistical investigation are, I think, gen- 
erally recognized as a valuable contribution to medical science. 
A monograph of similar character on tuberculosis is in prepa- 
ration: 

I may mention also the Census Life Tables, which were pre- 
pared under the direction and supervision of James W. Glover, 
professor of mathematics and insurance in the University of 
Michigan, and which form the first comprehensive life tables 
applying to conditions in this country. 

The work of the Division of Vital Statistics, under the 
direction of the chief statistician, Dr. William H. Davis, is 
being steadily extended to cover a larger area of the United 
States for the registration of deaths and to include also a 
registration area for births, the latter comprising all of the 
New England states, together with New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 
Two annual reports on birth statistics have been issued. 
The registration-area for deaths now comprises 78 per cent., 
that for births 53 per cent., of the total population of the 
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United States. The bureau is now publishing a weekly health 
index showing deaths and death rates in the principal cities 
of the country in the previous week with comparative figures 
for earlier years. 
' The bureau for many years has annually published Finan- 
cial Statistics of Cities, and since my connection with the 
bureau this branch of our work has been extended, under the 
initiative of Starke M. Grogan, chief statistician, to include 
the financial statistics of the states as well, so that we are now 
issuing annual reports on this subject also. Most favorable 
comment has been received in reference to the recent publicar 
tions prepared by this division of the bureau. In particula- 
the report on ‘‘Specified Sources of Municipal Revenue: 1917”’ 
being a new subject has created a very wide interest. At this 
time when municipalities are struggling with the problems of 
raising funds for needed improvements and planning for the 
reconstruction period after the war, carrying the heavy bur- 
dens that naturally go with taxation, the information contained 
in this report is of especial value. 

The Division of Manufactures under Mr. W. M. Steuart, 
chief statistician, brought to completion the immense work of 
the quinquennial census of manufactures and made the results 
available in a shorter time than ever before. 

On account of the importance of shipbuilding arising from 
war conditions, a special census of the shipbuilding industry 
was authorized by the secretary of commerce, and taken for 
the calendar year 1916. These data, with comparative figures 
for 1914, were furnished promptly to the United States Ship- 
ping Board and to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and were 
of much value in the initial work of these newly-created agen- 
cies of the federal government. 

Under the present chief statistician for manufactures, Mr. 
Eugene F. Hartley, who succeeded Mr. Steuart in June, 1917, 
the division in addition to the regular investigations has con- 
ducted, at the request of the war boards and upon the special 
authority of the President of the United States and the secre- 
tary of commerce, a number of investigations which have been 
grouped under the title ‘‘Census of War Commodities.” A 
mere enumeration of these investigations reveals the wide 
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scope and importance of this war work, and is as follows: 
Census of edible oils; census of acids and chemicals used in 
the manufacture of explosives; statistics of jute, kapok 
antimony, silk, and graphite crucibles; monthly statistics of 
leather stocks on hand, and boots, shoes and manufactured 
leather goods; statistics of iron and steel covering stocks on 
hand, consumption and requirements; and a census of wool 
manufactures covering machinery and production—the data 
for production for the years 1915, 1916, and 1917. The col- 
lection of these statistics and the prompt furnishing of the 
results to the war agencies has called forth the highest com- 
mendation not only from the war boards for which primarily 
the data were gathered, but has also elicited noteworthy praise 
from associations of industry who have benefited by the dis- 
semination of the statistics. 

In August, 1918, under the initiative of Mr. William L. 
Austin, chief statistician for agriculture in the Bureau of the 
Census, a conference was held in Washington for the purpose 
of preparing a general schedule of agriculture for the coming 
census.* About 40,000 copies of the schedule agreed upon by 
this conference were printed and this edition was distributed 
and tried out by the township and county agents of the 
Department of Agriculture. Later in the year similar con- 
ferences were held on irrigation and drainage, and tentative 
schedules have been prepared covering these subjects also. 

The Division of Agriculture in the meantime is preparing in 
advance, so far as practicable, the copy for the statistical 
tables for the Fourteenth Census reports, inserting the figures 
of previous censuses but leaving, of course, the columns for 
1920 blank, to be filled in as soon as the figures are available. 

In May, 1917, immediately following the passage of the 
selective-service law, the Bureau of the Census published an 

* The participants in this conference included Dr. Le Grand Powers, formerly chief statistician for 
agriculture, and Dr. John Lee Coulter, formerly expert special agent in charge of agriculture; Mr. William 
A. Hathaway, Mr. W. J. Barrows, and Mr. Clarence Hurry, all of whom were connected with the division 
of agriculture during the Census of 1910; and Dr. George F. Warren of Cornell University, Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor of the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of the Progressive Farmer. The 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, appointed by the secretary, were Mr. L. M. Estabrook, 
statistician and chief of the Bureau of Crop Estimates; Mr. Charles J. Brand, chief of the Office of Markets; 


Mr. W. J. Spillman, chief of the Office of Farm Management; Mr. L. C. Corbett, chief of the Office of Farm 
Horticultural Investigations; and Mr. George M. Rommel, chief of the Division of Animal Industry. 
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estimate of 10,077,700 as the total number of men 21 to 30 
years of age, both inclusive, in the United States. The actual 
registration on June 5, 1917, was 9,691,344; but if to this 
number were added approximately 400,000, representing men 
within the specified ages who were already in the military and 
naval services and therefore not required to register, the total 
would be brought very close, indeed, to the estimate. 

On July 30, 1918, at the request of the provost marshal 
general, the bureau estimated the number of men aged 18 to 
20 years, inclusive, and 32 to 45 years, inclusive, in the United 
States on July 1, 1918. The total given by this estimate was 
13,194,408. The registration on September 12 was 12,870,000, 
to which number should be added approximately 400,000, 
representing men within the ages specified who were already 
in the service. The total thus obtained, 13,270,000, differed 
from the estimate by only a little more than one-half of 1 per 
cent., thus again confirming the substantial accuracy of the 
bureau’s figures. 

The work of classifying the occupations of registrants was 
undertaken at the request of the provost marshal general, 
dated December 21, 1917, that a detachment of skilled workers 
from the Census Bureau be sent to the War Department to 
train the clerks who were to be assigned to the preparation of 
an industrial index of the registrants under the selective-serv- 
ice act. The preparation of this index consisted in the classi- 
fication, according to occupational skill or experience shown, 
of cards prepared by the local registration boards from ques- 
tionnaires filled by registrants. The census scheme of classi- 
fication of occupations was used. 

The total number of cards received to the end of June, 1918, 
and classified under the direction of the expert census force 
was 8,147,034. In the classification and verification of these 
cards it was necessary to handle most of them two or three 
times, so that the total number of handlings of cards, for all 
purposes, amounted to 23,707,872. 

The work, which was carried on under the supervision of 
William C. Hunt, chief statistician for population, was, in 
some respects, very complex and could not have been success- 
fully handled by inexperienced employees. The skill and 
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energy displayed by the Census force were greatly appreciated 
by the provost marshal general, who, in a letter dated June 
26, 1918, to the director of the census, paid a high tribute to 
the value of the service rendered in the prosecution of this 
important piece of war work. 

. The bill for the next census which has passed the House and 
been reported in the Senate contains a provision for a biennial 
census of the products of manufacturing industries. This, I 
may explain, does not mean that a complete and comprehen- 
sive census of manufactures, such as is now taken quinquen- 
nially, is hereafter to be taken every two years. That would 
probably be impracticable as well as unnecessary. What we 
have in mind is a census of production giving the value and, 
so far as practicable, the quantity of products turned out in 
the given year by our manufacturing industries. This does 
not supersede the main census of manufactures which, under 
the law, will be taken every five years as heretofore. 

The bill restores the provision for a quinquennial census of 
agriculture, which was contained in the Act for taking the 
Thirteenth (1910) Census but which Congress repealed when 
called upon to provide in 1915 the appropriation requisite for 
carrying out this provision of the law. 

There is a great need also for a quinquennial census of popu- 
lation. This has been especially impressed upon me since I 
became connected with the bureau, through the difficulties 
and embarrassments I have experienced in obtaining satisfac- 
tory and reliable estimates of population for the computation 
of death rates and per capita rates. Ten years is too long an 
interval to be allowed to pass without an enumeration of the 
population, especially in a country like the United States 


where population growth is so unequal and variable in different 
communities and different periods, being affected and largely 
determined by the fluctuating tide of foreign immigration and 


also by the migration in large numbers from country to city 
or from one section of the United States to another. Under 


conditions such as these estimates based on the assumption of 


a uniform annual increment of growth in the population of 
each individual city become very uncertain and unreliable in 
the latter half of the decade although for the first four or five 
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widely from the facts. I am sure that I can enlist the codpera- 
tion and support of this Association in any movement for the 
inauguration of a quinquennial census of population to be re- 
stricted to an enumeration recording a few fundamental facts 
such as sex, color or race, age, and nativity. But this is a 
matter for the future. 

For the next two or three years it will be necessary for the 
bureau to concentrate all its resources and energies upon the 
task of taking the Fourteenth Decennial Census of the United 
States, covering the subjects of populasion, agriculture, manu- 
factures, mines, quarries, and forest products. I think I fully 
realize the magnitude of this task and its peculiar difficulties, 
which are greater at this time perhaps than ever before owing 
to the high cost of labor and the more or less disorganized con- 
ditions consequent upon the war. In this great undertaking I 
feel the need of obtaining the benefit of the codperation and 
counsel, the scientific knowledge and broad outlook, of the 
liberally educated economists and statisticians of the coun- 
try, and more especially those of them who have been closely 
associated with former censuses. Through the agency of the 
joint committee to which reference has been made, I hope to 
establish a closer contact with the men of this class. 

I realize also the need of having a larger number of trained 
statisticians and experts on the staff of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. I have a few such men, and I believe that none better 
could be obtained anywhere. I need more of them, but it is 
difficult and almost impossible to get them with the salaries I 
can offer under the existing law. The bill for taking the next 
census, however, as now reported to the Senate will improve 
the salary situation very materially and enable me, I trust, to 
secure the grade and number of assistants required for that 
task. It does not give me all I would like to have in the way 
of higher salaries bué it gives about all I thought it wise to ask 
for, and there is no feature of the bill regarding which I have 
been more solicitous or more insistent than I have about this. 
I have urged the importance of higher salaries upon the Senate 
Committee individually and collectively with all the eloquence 
I could command. I am not sure that I can command much 
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or even any at all, but be that as it may, I talked to them very 
earnestly on the subject, and I can assure you that it is a great 
relief to me that in the bill as reported to the Senate the salary 
increase features, stricken out in the House, have been in the 
main restored. I trust that we shall now be able to put the 
bill over without sacrificing these increases. . 

Under this bill as it stands the salaries of the chief clerk and 
of the three chief statisticians who will have charge of the main 
divisions of the Fourteenth Census work will be $4,000. This, 
in the case of the statisticians, is an increase of $1,000, and in 
the case of the chief clerk of $1,500, over the salaries which they 
are receiving now, and which they received during the Thir- 
teenth Census. ‘ The geographer will receive a salary of $3,000, 
which represents an increase of $1,000. 

The other two chief statisticians and the additional one 
provided for by the bill will receive $3,000 each, which rep- 
resents no increase. I had asked for an increase to $3,600, but 
the argument was made that the work and responsibilities of 
these officials would not be increased in consequence of the 
census, as they have charge of annual inquiries which will be 
carried on as usual. The argument is valid as far as it goes, 
but the fact remains that the present salaries of these positions 
are inadequate. 

The Census Bill, if passed in its present form, will permit me 
to appoint as many as twenty-five expert special agents at a 
salary of $10 per diem. In connection with the Thirteenth 
Census, Director Durand, by means of supplementary legisla- 
tion, passed after the enactment of the main act, obtained 
authorization to employ twenty expert special agents at a 
salary of $8 a day. The present bill will, therefore, enable me 
to obtain a larger number of these experts—twenty-five instead 
of twenty—and pay them a higher salary—$10 a day instead of 


The bill further authorizes the appointment of fifteen sta- 
tistical experts at a salary of $2,000. One object of this was to 
provide for some of our high grade clerks, many of them women, 
who, through long experience and training, have acquired a 
skill in statistical work and a knowledge of statistical methods 
which is most invaluable to the bureau and who deserve greater 
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recognition and reward than the position and salary of a clerk 
affords. 

I should be glad to establish in the bureau a division of sta- 
tistical research, enlisting for that purpose the services of the 
very best statisticians that I can obtain. I have recommended 
in my last annual report that the bureau be made a permanent 
clearing house for all statistical information issued by the exec- 
utive branch of the federal government. This could be done 
by having all the executive departments and independent 
government establishments submit reports, monthly or quar- 
terly, to the Bureau of the Census describing all statistical 
data compiled or published during such period, thus enabling 
the bureau to detect any duplication or overlapping existing in 
the statistical work of the government and recommend its 
elimination. It would also make federal statistics more easily 
available to the public and to persons engaged in research 
work and would result in bringing about a material saving in 
expense. 

In general it is my ambition and hope that when my term of 
service as director of the census terminates I can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I have been instrumental in effect- 
ing an improvement in the organization and efficiency of the 
bureau, accompanied by a general advance in salaries for the 
supervisory Officials and experts and an increase in the number 
of qualified statisticians in the service. 

I have called your attention to some features of the work of 
the bureau and of the bill for taking the next census, not to 
boast of our achievements, which I realize come short of the 
ideal, but partly because I know you are interested in learning 
what we have done and are undertaking, and partly because I 
want to assure you by these evidences that I am endeavoring 
to increase the efficiency of the bureau and improve and develop 
its work in the direction of greater usefulness and a higher 
standard of excellence. In this endeavor I shall solicit and 
welcome the codperation and support of the American Statis- 
tical Association. 


THe CHarrRMAN: We will next have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Prof. Davis R. Dewey: 
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- Proressor Davis R. Dewey: I have not come into very 

close contact in the past few years with this particular field 
and consequently do not feel as well informed as I ought to 
be in regard to the progress of the federal work. I shall sim- 
ply present one point which comes from my own experience 
as possibly contributing some suggestion of one of the possi- 
bilities which perhaps would be of help. I teach the subject 
of Statistics. I have a class in that in each year in the insti- 
tution with which I am connected. I use for my first text- 
book the Statistical Abstract of the United States by which 
to introduce these students to the range of statistics and ac- 
custom them in some degree to the practice. I wish to express 
my appreciation of that volume. Those of us who have had 
occasion to use that series know that it goes back for some 
thirty years and has been of great help to us as a book of ref- 
erence. 

Now, there is a great deal of activity with regard to sta- 
tistical work in all the various departments and bureaus in 
Washington and my need is to have brought together in some 
volume the substance, in summary tables, of all of this work. 
The Statistical Abstract when it was originally planned did, 
I presume, cover the ground with fair completeness. These 
tables, properly enough, have been continued to the present 
time in order to secure comparability. At the present time 
this volume does not by any means cover the range of the 
statistical activity of the different bureaus; it is incomplete; 
you cannot find in it a great deal of the material that one 
would wish. I speak from memory, but you cannot find in 
the Statistical Abstract as I recall it, any data in regard to 
the mortality in the larger cities in the United States. There 
is a table relating to the mortality of some of the smaller towns. 
Nor are there assembled in that volume statistics of prices 
over any period of time, or statistics of wages. These are 
illustrations of some of the omissions. There are still in- 
cluded in the volume tables which are, I imagine, of very little 
use except to the rare specialist in some peculiar subject, and 
which might now be omitted in the Abstract. I think a great 
service could be rendered if some centralized statistical bureau 
in Washington, whether it be’the Census Office or the Bureau 
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of Commerce which I believe publishes the present Statistical 
Abstract, or some other office, should, after some careful plan 
which has been prepared, extract from the different bureaus 
the material which has a wide and permanent value. I speak 
from selfish motives, so as to save us the time of searching for 
this material. Those of you who are more intimately at work 
know just where to ascertain it, but the person who is not 
keeping up his points of contact, has not so many supports to 
lean upon. To show the stress which the ordinary man can 
be put to, the first thing I always refer to when I want to look 
up a question of statistics is the World Almanac, which has 
the greatest variety of information of any book that I know 
of, and subsequently I turn to the Statistical Abstract or one 
of the Census Volumes. My one suggestion, therefore, is 
that we ought to have by some branch of the federal govern- 
ment a compilation which is a little more modern and more 
complete, of the statistical work undertaken by the other 
bureaus. There is a very useful volume published by the 
English Government, ‘‘The Statistics of Labor’—I do not 
recall its exact name, but it is an annual which brings together 
all of the principal material collected by different offices deal- 
ing with labor matters, as wages, employment, etc. We have 
no volume in our service which compares with that. The 
trade statistics which are collected in part in the Statistical 
Abstract ought to be improved and made more serviceable. 
I believe that if some such volume as this could be prepared it 
would receive the very sincere appreciation of all those who 
have to do with government statistics. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I regret that neither Dr. Stone, Dean 
Gay, nor Professor Willcox is able to be present this afternoon. 
I shall therefore call next upon Mr. William A. Hathaway. 

Mr. W. A. HatHaway: When Dr. Mitchell asked me if I 
would come and join in this round table discussion, I asked 
him, even so late as last night, what was the general tenor of 
the meeting and what he wanted me to say, and all the help I 
could get was that he wanted me to be the last one and kind 
of sum up. Well, as it turns out, my job is a very easy one, 
not that there has not been a goodly supply of valuable sug- 
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gestions made here, but that each speaker has himself made a 
very fine summary of what he has said. 

However, it seems to me that it is especially fitting that 
this Association should devote an afternoon to the discussion 
of Federal Statistics, and more particularly the work of our 
Federal Census Bureau, because the most important statis- 
tical piece of work before the country today—lI care not 
whether we look at it from the standpoint of the business man, 
the scientist, student, or academician—is the Fourteenth 
Decennial Census of the United States. After all is said and 
done, we must look pretty much to the product of the Census 
Bureau for official facts and statistics. This is not casting 
any aspersions on other statistical work of the government, 
but is true because the work of the census has become so com- 
prehensive that it embodies, as the director has just said, a 
very large proportion of our governmental statistical product. 
And certainly all who are engaged in statistical work, and the 
members of this Association in particular, must have closely 
at heart the work of the Census Bureau and especially this 
next big census. The director’s presentation of the work 
and something as to his aims and hopes for the next census 
must cheer our hearts, and particularly the announcement 
that he has provided for a joint consultation committee of 
experts to be designated by this Association and the American 
Economic Association. In view of this, it would be inappro- 
priate for me to go into detailed discussions or suggestions of 
schedules or methods. Those of us who have anything to 
contribute on that score will have an opportunity to do so 
through this joint committee. However, as a basis for fur- 
ther discussion from the floor, it may not be amiss to call 
attention to a few outstanding features: 

First, I rather take exception to the remark of the first 
speaker (Mr. Rossiter), that he considered agriculture and 
manufactures more or less side lines to population statistics, 
which he denoted as the basic statistics. It seems to me 
that the statistics of manufactures and agriculture are going 
to be more important than ever before. We are to see prob- 
ably—and I hope it may be possible to stress this idea in the 
scope of the inquiries and schedules—what effect our tre- 
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mendously stimulated industrial life is going to leave on our 
manufacturing industries. The same is true of agriculture. 
We are going to see more clearly what effect war prices have 
had upon stimulating production. After all, the really big 
problem of our return to peace is the labor problem. And 
this boils down, in its last analysis, to the proper distribution 
of the products of industry. What shall be the share of the 
worker and what shall be the share of the entrepreneur? For 
a sound economic solution of the question we need to know 
pretty definitely how much product there is to distribute 
between the two contending classes. So the production sta- 
tistics of agriculture and manufactures are tremendously 
important at this time. 

We all realize and deplore the dearth of enlightening sta- 
tistics dealing with the wage question. I hope and suggest 
that the census officials and the joint committee will give 
particular attention to wage statistics. While the statistics 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are helpful, they 
are far from giving us a satisfactory answer to many of our 
problems. The census has an opportunity at each census 
period to gather, at small cost, statistics on wages for over 
one-third of our gainfully employed workers, since they are 
engaged in the establishments which the bureau will canvas. 
This is an opportunity that ought not to be overlooked. 

There is another suggestion that I wish to make concerning 
manufactures, namely, that the census emphasize the idea of 
physical units as a measure of production rather than value. 
This can be done by requiring the kind and quantity of products 
from more industries than at present. 

Mr. Rossiter’s suggestion that mines and quarries be 
omitted, should, I think, be considered very carefully. It is 
true we have, in the Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines, 
fairly complete statistics of production of nearly all kinds of 
mining products, and if the occupation statistics of the census 
can be so improved as to show better the number of people en- 
gaged in the mining occupations, perhaps the complete enumer- 
ation of mines and quarries might be omitted at this time. 
Each recurring census grows more difficult on account of the 
tremendously increased cost of enumeration and tabulation, 
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which is likely to be greatly aggravated at the next census 
by high prices. And if some of the general inquiries must be 
omitted, probably mines and quarries can be spared best. 

For theoccupational statistics I plead for very careful consid- 
eration. Certainly the country needs now as never before to 
know where our workers are employed and how distributed 
by industries and specific occupations. I do not know of 
any one volume that the census produces that is used more 
by all classes of people than the one on occupation. There is 
a very fertile field for improvement in classifications, and a 
real need to have the occupational work carried right along 
with the regular population tabulations rather than let it go 
over to a subsequent period, which delays the publication of 
the occupational results. 

The director has mentioned more frequent enumerations. 
We are indeed thankful to him for his efforts to get through 
a biennial census of manufactures which would fill a wide 
gap in our statistics. Coupled with the quinquiennial census, 
it will give us pretty accurate information about the changes 
in our industrial life. I hope five year censuses of agriculture 
may also become a reality in the future. These have been 
provided for by legislation, but Congress did not appropriate 
the money to carry it out in 1915. The enumeration could, 
be done by rural mail carriers, correspondence, in codperation 
with the agents of the Department of Agriculture, which 
would not make the cost prohibitive. 

Although we need a quinquiennial census of population 
very badly, I fear the cost would make it impossible to get 
favorable legislative action at this time. The census has 
done splendid work on estimating the increase of population 
between census periods, but I think possibly that work could. 
be pushed a little further and thus make up for more of the 
deficiencies due to the lack of more frequent enumerations. 

It is not my place to speak of office administrative matters, 
but there is just one thing I would like to mention, and that 
is the arrangement of the office work on the publications. I 
hope it will be possible for this census to have a more simplified 
program than the last. There was then such a deluge of gen- 
eral and special bulletins and reports, both preliminary and 
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final, for states and the country as a whole, that even many 
of us in the bureau were hard put to keep up with them, and 
if we were in that position, how must the layman have fared? 
It seems to me that it would be entirely feasible to publish a 
series of state bulletins, each dealing with population, agricul- 
ture and manufactures; follow these up with the abstract for 
the entire country; get these out very promptly; and let 
the detailed analyses come along as time and money permit. 

The last speaker (Dr. Dewey) voiced a suggestion in which 
I heartily concur; namely, the need of a better Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. I would add to his sug- 
gestion, the necessity for some governmental agency to bring 
into one volume more world statistics on population, agri- 
culture, manufactures, wealth and debt, foreign trade, etc. 
We are never again going to be an isolated nation, and the need 
and demand for world statistics is going to be very much greater 
than it has ever been before, and it seems to me that the com- 
pilation of such a statistical abstract yearly that will bring 
together the statistics of our own country and those of foreign 
countries would be invaluable to everyone in the United States. 
Now, who should do that work is another question. I never 
coul¢ see why in late years the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce got out the Statistical Abstract. I presume it 
is simply one of the accidents that happen in governmental 
work. It started there I imagine when the main tables in the 
volume related to our foreign trade, but foreign trade is not 
now more important that many other subjects included. It 
would seem to be the function of some centralized agency or 
bureau more than that of its present compilers. This empha- 
sizes the need for a centralized statistical agency that could 
supervise and codrdinate such work, as the director of the 
census has mentioned, and I hope that this Association may 
get behind the project and help carry it to fulfillment. I 
think we all agree that the cat needs a bell and I hope we are 
not going to fall out as to who is going to do the belling. I 
think if we get together in a spirit of wise codperation and 
council there will be no hitch on that score. I thank you, 
gentlemen. 
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THe CHarrMAN: We shall now be glad to hear from any- 
one present who would like to discuss any angle of the rather 
broad field of federal statistics, a subject in which we hope 
the American Statistical Association may, in accordance with 
the program that has been arranged by the director of the 
census, take a more active part than it has heretofore. 

Dr. Davis R. Dewey: May I ask whether there has come 
under discussion before the Association any proposal whereby 
some of the newer or more recent work which has been done 
by some of the statistical officers in Washington will be taken 
over by other branches of the government? 

Tue CuarrMAn: So far as I know the matter has not been 
formally laid before the Association. 

Dr. Davis R. Dewey: If you were not in the chair I could 
speak more freely. We all of us know, I think, of the work 
which has been done, for example, in connection with prices 
under the more immediate direction of the Chairman, and 
there is other work of that sort which I hope may be perma- 
nently retained. It would be very unfortunate indeed if 
this is going to be lost. Certain methods have been devised 
which we ought to take advantage of in some statistical bureau, 
and while I am not prepared to make any definite proposal, I 
hope that some one who is better acquainted with the machin- 
ery and the possibilities that exist in Washington will make 
some suggestion whereby this work can be taken over by some 
permanent bureau and the more valuable part of it continued. 

Tae Crarrman: Mr. Hartley, is it asking too much to 
suggest that we would be glad to hear from you on that sub- 
ject particularly? 

Mr. Hartuey: I think that subject has been covered very 
briefly by Director Rogers in his remarks. The work under- 
taken by the Census Bureau has been such collection of sta- 
tistics of war commodities as seemed rather difficult to be 
attempted by the temporary agencies of the government. I 
think, however, answering the question of Dr. Dewey, that a 
movement is on foot by certain industrial associations to try 
to preserve some of the essential statistics which have been 
compiled at more or less frequent intervals on account of war 
conditions. For instance, I think the recommendation was 
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made by the War Service Committees, in connection with the 
meeting at Atlantic City of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, a very short while ago, that the statistics for the 
leather industry be continued, say at quarterly intervals 
instead of the monthly collection of such statistics as has 
heretofore obtained. I do not know but that this recommen- 
dation is a good one. It certainly seems feasible. I believe 
that certain other statistics collected on account of war con- 
ditions could very well be perpetuated by some government 
agency—not necessarily by the Census Bureau—but cer- 
tainly the important statistics that were compiled on account 
of war conditions could be carried on at more or less frequent 
intervals. I want to say on behalf of the Census Bureau that 
we welcome this opportunity of meeting with people from 
the outside. It is always helpful to get the viewpoint of what 
is wanted by those who are using statistics and they also get our 
viewpoint and understand the conditions under which we work. 
It has been a very great pleasure to have listened to the discus- 
sions; they have been more helpful that I even anticipated. 

Dr. Hitt: Mr. President, I feel sure that all members of 
the American Statistical Association heartily endorsed the 
suggestion in your excellent presidential address that the 
Association broaden its usefulness in connection with the 
subject of federal statistics; and as a step in this direction 
we welcome the announcement of the appointment of a com- 
mittee to codperate with the Census Bureau in carrying on 
its work. It seems to me, however, that the Association 
may go even further than has been suggested and become 
even more influential in guiding or determining the future 
development of the statistical work of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps it will not appeal to you as the proper 
thing for a statistical society to do; but I would like, at any 
rate, to raise the question of whether this Association, when 
some proposition looking to the development, enlargement, or 
improvement of federal statistics meets with its approval, 
might not as an organization properly engage in an active 
or even aggressive campaign to secure the adoption of that 
particular proposition, whatever it might be. Take, for illus- 
tration, the suggestion for a quinquennial census of popula- 
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tion. Suppose that after thoroughly discussing this matter, 
hearing everything that is to be said upon it pro and con, 
considering its cost in relation to its value, we become con- 
vinced that a population census should be taken as often as 
every five years. In that case, would it not be entirely proper 
for this society to undertake to secure the enactment of a 
law providing for a quinquennial census? You might ask, 
perhaps, what we could do to accomplish that. I think we 
could do a great deal if we set about it in earnest. In the 
first place we could formally express our approval of the prop- 
osition, and go on record as approving it; that would be some- 
thing. Then we might carry on more or less propaganda in 
favor of the proposition, writing it up in our journal and other 
publications, and generally educating public opinion on the 
question. Perhaps we could not reach a very large public in 
this way, but I think the public that we did reach would include 
a group of very influential men. We might take steps to 
enlist the support and codperation of other organizations. 
We probably could easily secure the support of the American 
Economic Association, also that of the American Sociological 
Society and similar organizations. We might, furthermore, 
enlist the codperation of the trade organizations and chambers 
of commerce; and in that connection it may interest you to 
know that the National Chamber of Commerce, acting, so 
far as I am aware, upon its own initiative, formulated and 
introduced into Congress a few years ago a bill for a Central 
Statistical Commission, thus indicating an active interest in 
statistics on the part of that organization. Furthermore, we 
could make it our business to see that a bill providing for this 
or whatever the particular measure may be in which we are 
interested is properly drawn and introduced in Congress. It 
is not a very difficult matter to get a bill introduced; it is not 
always so easy to get it passed, but there is always some gain 
in having any measure definitely formulated in a bill. And 
it is possible that after such a bill was introduced that we 
might, individually or as an association, endeavor to interest 
members of Congress in the measure. As an association we 
could memorialize Congress and as individuals we could write 
to our Congressman. Any bill relating to statistics is ordi- 
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narily referred to the House Committee on the Census or the 
Senate Committee, as the case may be. Those are practically 
the statistical committees of Congress and we might use our 
powers of persuasion with the members of these committees 
to interest them in our pet proposition. At every Congress 
a@ new committee is organized. Would it not perhaps be 
possible for the American Statistical Association to canvass 
the members of the House and Senate, and if we found certain 
men there whose associations and antecedents indicate that 
they will appreciate the value and importance of statistics 
endeavor to secure their appointment on those committees? 

These are merely suggestions of things that we might do, 
and it may perhaps seem to you that as a scientific society it 
would not be advisable for us to engage in any such under- 
takings, but I think the idea is worth considering,—worth 
thinking about. I believe we might safely proceed to organize 
our work on the assumption that within the limits of what is 
reasonable and practicable the American Statistical Associa- 
tion can get what it wants in the way of federal statistics, if 
it knows what it wants, and wants it bad enough to go after it. 
Looking to the future we might draw up a somewhat broad 
statistical program for the federal government. It might be 
& program that we could not hope to realize in less than fifty 
years—but no matter. I trust that this Association is going 
to last fifty years and more, so that we can look ahead to a 
long life of usefulness. We could take first the most urgent 
features of such a program and concentrate on them, trying 
to put them through first of all, and then take up the others. 
As I have said, this is a suggestion of possibilities which I 
would like to submit for your consideration. 

Mr. Cuaney: It occurs to me that it might be entirely 
possible for this Association to request the committee to be 
formed with reference to the coming census in conjunction 
‘with the Committee of the American Economic Association, 
to consider and perhaps to draft a program of general pro- 
cedure; that some such general program carefully worked 
out and extending into every statistical organization outside 
the census is very desirable, no one who has been associated 
with any of the bureaus can fail to realize. I think I happen 
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to be associated with the only bureau which has the term “sta- 
tistics” in its name—the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I have listened with some interest to the remarks made in 
order to learn whether it is understood just what the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is supposed to do, what idea this Associa- 
tion has with regard to the functions of that particular body. 
I was led to reflect upon it by the suggestion of one of the 
speakers that we needed a more careful collection of facts 
with regard to wages and prices. It happens that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is specifically directed in its organic act to 
collect exactly that sort of information; that is what it is for 
more than anything else. In a general way it is supposed to 
collect information with regard to the interests of the laboring 
classes but specifically for their benefit they are to be told 
how much they earn and how much they spend and various 
other things of that sort, so it seems to me that if the Asso- 
ciation desires more specific information than it now obtains 
with regard to those subjects, it becomes germain for it to insert 
a prod in the person of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics— 
it is his duty to turn out these things for your benefit. No 
one would more readily admit that I think than the commis- 
sioner himself. He not being here to speak for himself, I take 
the liberty of saying that he should be incited to further effort 
along this line if this Association desires more than he now 
gives. 

The remarks of Dr. Dewey seem to me to be applicable in 
a case of this sort. The Statistical Abstract, so far as I know, 
does not publish any of the details which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics produces. I have never seen any of them there 
and, in order to find the tables of my own Bureau in the most 
accessible form, I am obliged to refer to the World Almanac. 
It is a good deal easier to go to the World Almanac where 
they have been collected together than it is to go through our 
own publication and find them. So I keep a volume of the 
World Almanac on my desk in order to be informed in regard 
to what my own bureau is doing. There is certainly an oppor- 
tunity for valuable service somewhere in bringing together as 
the World Almanac does now imperfectly, the tables which 
are produced by the different bureaus of the government. 
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Dr. Devine: It may not be relevant to this discussion, 
yet I hardly see how we could discuss such a broad theme as 
this without someone raising the question as to whether this 
is not the time for complete and constant records of registra- 
tion of the whole population. It seems to me that, at a time 
when all of our male population between 19 and 45 has been 
made subject to a draft, when we have had such an elaborate 
questionnaire filled out as we have had, when 25 per cent. of 
our people have enrolled in patriotic service like the Red Cross, 
when the whole public has been used to the idea of giving 
information about themselves, when the larger portion of the 
population have had to make a statement in regard to their 
income, there must be a state of public opinion that would be 
responsive to this subject and that this would greatly lessen 
the psychological difficulties, if not the financial ones, that 
would accompany such a registration. 

My interest, of course, in this whole discussion is not that 
of a teacher of statistics but that of one interested in social 
reform, public health work, relief work, and other social work 
of various kinds that would be enormously facilitated by such 
information as could be obtained by such a registration. If 
there is any possibility of our having any form of universal 
military service hereafter, there would certainly be an ade- 
quate legal and constitutional basis, if any question should 
be raised on that subject, for the keeping of such registration 
under some kind of federal supervision. If we are going to 
be interested in young men of eighteen years of age we must 
begin that interest, if it is to be at all satisfactory, at the time 
they are born. This consideration has been found sufficient in 
European countries. 

The practical advantages in planning educational work and 
public health work, in knowing such things as the movement 
of population from one city to the other, from the country to 
the city, and so on; and the practical benefits in dealing with 
crime of all sorts that would come from our knowing at all 
times where all the people are, are so obvious and so enormous 
that it seems almost unnecessary to insist upon them. One 
of my students once made up a list of about thirty registra- 
tions in New York City that would be unnecessary if we had 
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one complete registration of the population, accessible to all 


the different federal and state activities-that would have use 
for it. All of us realize, of course, that this registration would 
not take the place of a periodical census count, but it seems to 
.me clear it would spread a most useful background for the 
census that we may still have to take. 


Mr. Swazey: As representing an organization that has 
occasion to use statistics of foreign countries as well as those 
of this country, I wish to second very heartily Mr. Hatha- 


-way’s suggestion that the Statistical Abstract combine more 


of the information of foreign countries than it does at the pres- 
ent time. Some of that information, a small amount of it, 
is available in our old friend the World Almanac, but other 
than that we are forced to rely upon such publications as the 
British Statistical Abstract of Foreign Countries, which is 
complete, but of course now during war conditions consid- 
erably behindhand, and always somewhat behindhand and 
not available to a number of people who would like to use it, 
because it cannot be gotten readily in this country—the States- 
man’s Year Book. I certainly think that any information of 
a kind this contains, which could be compiled each year and 
embodied in the Statistical Abstract would be of very great 
advantage to the large and increasing number of users of for- 
eign statistics. 

Masor Huntineton: I believe the definition of a round 


.table is a place where everyone may ride a hobby. I have one 


hobby: printing, typographical presentation of mathematical 


.tables. As an entirely unprejudiced outsider, not yet by a 
couple of hours a member of this Association, I should like to 


say that we do not find it very easy to refer to most govern- 
ment publications of tabular material. The type fails to dis- 


‘tinguish 8 and 3, 9 and 6, etc. With a little thought on that 
subject and a little conference with those who have given the 


matter attention, I am sure great improvement with no in- 
crease of space could be effected. I have made some rather 


. startling comparisons between different kinds of type which I 
.should be glad to put before any member of the Association 
_who has to do with the actual printing of tabular material. 


Mr. Hartizey: A statement was made as to the collection 
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of statistics of mines and quarries. I do not think it was 
sufficiently brought out that there is no duplication in cost or 
effort in the decennial collection of statistics of mines and 
quarries by the Census Bureau. For instance, the regular 
decennial census of mines and quarries covers statistics of 
capital, wages, persons employed, materials used, and the 
total output of the various mines and quarries. In the decen- 
nial census year the work is carried on in codperation with the 
geological survey and a supplemental schedule of products is 
attached to the regular census schedule, which is turned over 
to the Geological Survey. There is no duplication of effort, 
no additional cost, and the census figures cover capital, wages, 
persons employed and materials used, which do not form a 
part of the data collected by the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Brinton: I should like to get a symposium on the 
possibilities of getting additional and more frequent data in 
regard to manufacturers and it seems to me that the condi- 
tions have changed very materially in this country in the last 
few years, that we are now out of balance in the kind of avail- 
able data. We have monthly data of exports—we can find 
out how many automobile tires are exported each month, but 
it is impossible to find out how many are made here. The 
same is true throughout the whole field of manufacture. It 
seems to me that agriculture is very well represented and not 
only by actual figures but by estimates. We have the esti- 
mates of the wheat crop for next year. To carry the simile 
further, we have no estimates of how many automobiles or 
how many trucks will be produced next year, though that is 
just as well known and easier to get. I think manufacturers 
are pretty well accustomed to making out questionnaires, and 
I think it would be bad to let them get back into the old habit 
of not sending in any information. I do not know that there 
is need of knowing the amount of manufactured products 
turned out and the growth of the manufacture of that product. 
Yet no one manufacturer of firearms is able to find out the 
number of paper shot shells in the United States, although 
there are only six or seven of them, and they cannot find out 
the game laws so as to determine whether there is any field 
for paper shot shells, and things of that kind that are really 
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bread and butter to large industries. These people, it seems 
to me, deserve the same consideration comparable with the 
consideration that is being obtained by agriculture or the 
people doing export business. Manufacture, although it is a 
very lange part of this whole country, is not at the present 
time properly represented, it seems to me. The facts have 
been worked out by the manufacturers as best they can by 
the formation of trade associations. I believe—though I 
have not got a great amount of figures—that the formation of 
these trade associations have been very largely due to the 
impossibility of getting any figures from the government on 
the whole industry. The trade associations have one basic 
weakness which the government has not got. The trade asso- 
ciations find it almost impossible to get all the members of 
the industry to come into the association. I do not think it 
ought to be necessary for the trade associations to get the 
figures for the whole industry. 

Mr. Potter: I wish to discuss, briefly, points raised by 
Mr. Brinton and some of the others present. It seems to me 
that the point Mr. Brinton made that trade associations them- 
selves are not able to collect this information is decidedly 
true. There is one reason that he did not give, moreover, 
why this is so. Many business men hesitate in peace times 
to give their competitors information regarding the volume of 
their output in dollars and cents or in articles. This reason 
makes it doubly desirable that the federal government extend 
its operations in the gathering of business statistics. Pro- 
duction figures should be regularly available at least for such 
basic raw commodities as steel, copper, coal, petroleum, cotton, 
leather, and wool. The logical agency to collect this infor- 
mation, it seems to me, is in the manufactures branch of the 
Census Bureau. 

The Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics, which, 
through Dean Gay, has had contact with all the war boards 
where during the war most of these production figures have 
been developed, is planning to call together the heads of the 
statistical branches of these war boards with the officials of 
the census and other agencies particularly interested, to con- 
sider which of the manufactures statistics gathered during 
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the period of the war should be continued and how they should 
be gathered. Those connected with these statistical agencies 
have all been so busy getting out information for the Peace 
Conference that the calling of this conference has been put 
off for a little while, but I am sure it is going to be given very 
definite consideration in the near future. 

I should like also to bring up a matter related to my paper 
this morning. I suggested that the Central Bureau of Plan- 
ning and Statistics should be continued for two purposes: 
first, as a clearing house of statistical information; and second, 
in order to develop progress reports for the President as a 
means of administrative control. The director of the census 
this afternoon suggested that the Census Bureau was consider- 
ing the function of a clearing house as part of the work of his 
bureau. 

If the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics is con- 
tinued it seems to me that the function of clearing information 
and of standardizing statistical practice might be more effec- 
tively performed there than in a bureau that is part of one of 
the regular departments of the government. A bureau of 
any regular department of the government is handicapped in 
attempting to standardize the processes of other departments 
or bureaus. If the Central Bureau is not continued as an 
independent agency, however, the Census Bureau would seem 
to be the proper and logical place for the clearing house func- 
tion, while the Efficiency Bureau would seem to be the proper 
and logical place for the preparation of progress reports. 

Mr. Hatuaway: Mr. Potter, you say the progress reports 
should be continued. Under what necessity and what author- 
ity of law would you expect that to be done on a peace time 
basis? We have never had anything similar to that to my 
knowledge heretofore, except as the reports come up through 
the various bureaus through the department heads to the 
President. 

Mr. Porrer. I do not believe there is any authority of 
law at the present time, but I think there should be. The 
point I made this morning is that we have such a large admin- 
istrative organization in Washington that the chief executive 
can never hope, through personal contact, to keep track of its 
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many activities. If we are going to have central administra- 
tive control and do away with the development of bureaucracy 
independent agencies without central supervision—it must 
be done through effective reports to the President of the opera- 
tions of departments, similar to those which have been devel- 
oped as a result of necessity during the war. The Central 
Bureau ought to be continued as the “Information Service” 
for the general manager of our government, who is the Presi- 
dent. 

- Mr. Hatnaway: Assuming that such a Central Bureau 
would not have any compiling functions itself or original inves- 
tigations and all of these things that you are planning to save 
by distributing around through the various departments such 
as the Census Bureau and so on, would you not get into con- 
flict in these special progress reports with the regular reports 
that are required by the executive through his departmental 
heads down through the bureaus? 

Mr. Potrer: No. These reports which have been devel- 
oped during the war have, for the most part, been based on 
the reports made by bureau heads and department heads. 
The Central Bureau has simply collected these together, 
checked them for accuracy and reduced them in volume for 
presentation to the President. The Bureau has also developed 
such reports in branches where none existed. In the Navy 
Department, for instance, there was no central report from 
the various bureaus bringing together all the information 
regarding the activities of the different bureaus. Such a 
report wes developed by the Central Bureau, however, and 
now the Navy Department, realizing its value, is taking it 
over and developing it in the department. The function of 
the Central Bureau in regard to these “progress reports”’ is 
to see: (1) That they are obtained from the departments with 
sufficient frequency, to serve as a means for administrative 
control; (2) that uniform methods are followed as far as pos- 
sible in their preparation; (3) to see that they contain not 
only a report of the good things done, but also of things not 
so favorable; and (4) to boil them down into brief space for 
presentation to the President. These are the functions the 
Central Bureau performed during the period of the war. 
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I have a very strong feeling that if these reports had been 
developed sooner we might have avoided some of the serious 
difficulties the administration had to face during the war. If, 
for example, the chief executive had known, from month to 
month, the real progress in aircraft production, the probability 
is the program never would have gone so far astray. It was 
lack of information in the hands of the chief executive of the 
country that permitted such a condition, not only to exist, 
but to continue until it reached the scandal stage. ’ 

A Memper: I would like to ask Mr. Potter if he has 
thought out the number of men in Washington who would 
have access to the data of this Central Bureau. For instance, 
whether the Congressmen would have access continuously 
without having a committee appointed for investigation pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Porter: No, I think not. I think these reports, if 
they are going to be effective, must be the confidential reports 
of the administration for administrative purposes. If they 
were made public all reporting on undesirable conditions 
would immediately cease and the reports would become what 
departmental reports are at the present time—simply political 
propaganda of the accomplishments of the administration. 

Mr. CuarKE: I would like to ask Mr. Potter how far the 
activities of the Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics 
had inquired, and how far he thinks if it is continued it should 
inquire into the work of these departments and whether it is 
intended that the Central Bureau should exercise the sort of 
function that an auditor from the outside exercises over the 
accounting department to see if the reports are in harmony 
with the facts. 

Mr. Potter: The function of the Central Bureau should 
be exactly the function of the assistant to the general manager 
of a business, who reviews the reports of the various depart- 
ments, goes back and gets additional information if it is re- 
quired, and insures that those reports present a real picture to 
the general manager of the operations of each of the branches 
of the organization. It is the duty of the Central Bureau to 
see that the President gets a clear and correct report. If the 
bureaus develop such reports themselves, Central merely 
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passes them along, after combining them in a way that pre- 
sents a brief and unified picture of governmental activities. 

Mr. CuarKe: If you saw anything suspicious you would 
check it up? 

Mr. Potter: Absolutely. We were suspicious of some of 
the army requirement figures. We asked them what they 
meant, and partly as a result of that inquiry a revision was 
made. With a reasonable amount of tact in handling such 
matters I think it is possible to develop a system of dependable 
progress reports throughout the government that will give 
the chief executive of the government real administrative con- 
trol over his machine. The combined progress report which 


- the Central Bureau had developed before the armistice was 


signed, covered in twenty-six pages of graphs, tables and di- 
gested statistics, the most important activities of the war. 

A Member: It seems to me that that is an excellent argu- 
ment for having this work carried on by an organization that 
is not under the operation of any department. It really is an 
independent function. 

Tue Cuarrman: That is probably why Mr. Potter sug- 
gests that if the Central Bureau be not continued this work 
might go to the Bureau of Efficiency, which has no depart- 
mental affiliation. 

Mr. Rossiter: I am in hearty accord with what Mr. 
Potter has been saying. Mr. Potter and I have been actively 
at work on this sort of thing for several months and probably 
we have an especially keen appreciation of the value of the 
work. I arose to say that I doubt very much if legislation is 
necessary for what Mr. Potter has been describing. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether legislation could be obtained for it. 
If the President of the United States is sufficiently impressed 
with the value of this sort of thing there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining it. I am inclined also to be- 
lieve that a step has really been made in that direction by the 
Central Bureau. Mr. Potter has pointed out the fact that 
some of our reports have attracted the favorable attention 
not only of the executive office but of the departments them- 
selves. If officials believe that a general manager’s report is 
a good thing, they merely need to take the necessary steps to 
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see that it is continued. It is not a question of whether infor- 
mation exists. Of course it exists in some form. The other 
day at the Navy Department that very question came up. 
The data are always in the department, but such information 
lodges in little nooks and crannies from which it is frequently 
extracted only for the annual report. As to the personnel of 
the navy, from time to time you could obtain always the num- 
ber of men floating, the number in the reserves, and the num- 
ber in the barracks. The secretary of the navy, for example, 
can obtain data relating to personnel if he asks for it, but if 
he does ask for it he gets it from the different bureaus, opera- 
tions, navigation and marine corps that have the material in 
various forms. It is perfectly evident that, if such material 
is obtained periodically and put in the form of good tabular 
statements so that it is comparable from month to month, 
the secretary would begin to get an impressive picture of the 
personnel of the navy. The Navy Department already is 
taking up the problem of obtaining monthly a general man- 
ager’s report. If the other departments would simply do 
that, and then permit the Central Bureau to have the mate- 
rial, it could very easily be turned into such shape that it 
would become a periodic presentation to the President of 
basic data in form comparable with what has been prepared 


- before. Legislation is not necessary. The sentiment of the 


different departments ought to work toward that end, and an 
excellent beginning has been made by the Central Bureau of 
Planning and Statistics, but if, as suggested, that bureau goes 
out of existence possibly the census might take up that 
part of the work. This seems to me to be possibly one of the 
things accomplished as a result of war activities; if the Cen- 
tral Bureau has made a start in the direction of a general 
manager’s report it may ultimately become of the greatest 
importance. 

Major Huntineton: Something has been said of the work 
of the navy. I think it might be proper to mention in this 
connection that the army has been for many months prepar- 
ing a weekly report very much of this sort for the benefit of 
Secretary Baker and that this report has been very much 
appreciated by Secretary Baker. It goes to him every Sat- 
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urday night and he never leaves the building until he gets it 
actually i in his hands and takes it home to read over Sunday. 
It is an executive’s report, of about sixty pages, very much 
along the lines that have been described by Mr. Potter. And 
another thing that might be proper to mention; Mr. Potter 
spoke, I think, of the value of the work of the Central Bureau 
in stimulating the production of reports where the value of 
the things in those reports had not been altogether appreciated. 
That is exactly what has taken place in the War Department 
also. A number of indispensible reports have been prepared 
by the various staff corps and departments, solely at the insti- 
gation of the Statistics Branch, General Staff. , 

I have with me samples of the no longer very secret com- 
munications from the War Department to Secretary Baker; 
semi-monthly reports of personnel, weekly reports of things in 
general and reproductions of war charts, the form and get-up 
of which I think might be interesting to some of you. 

Tue CHarrMAN: If no one else desires to take part in the 
discussion, we will stand adjourned to reassemble at 8 o’clock 
for our annual business meeting, which will be the last session 
of this convention. 


ADJOURNED at 5 p. m. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 80TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
RICHMOND, VA., DECEMBER 27-28, 1918.. 


PROGRAM. 
Mornina. 


9.30-11.00. Robert E. Chaddock, presiding. 
Analysis of the Standard of Living in the District of Columbia in 
1917. W. F. Ogburn. 
Discussion: E. A. Goldenweiser. 
How to Figure Labor Turnover. F. L. Crum. 
Discussion: Paul F. Brissenden. 
11.00-12.30. Price Levels (Joint Meeting with the American Economic 
Association). 
Price Fluctuations during the Present War. W. W. Stewart. 
Discussion: Jacob H. Hollander. 
The Possibility of Working Out an Index of the Cost of Living. . Royal 
Meeker. 
AFTERNOON. 


2.30-4.30. Joseph A. Hill, presiding. 

Statistical Technique in Individual Psychology. Beardsley Ruml. 

Discussion: E. E. Day. 

Our Statistics of Foreign Commerce and the War. Chauncey D. 
Snow. 

Discussion: Carroll W. Doten. 

An Examination of the Plan and Scope of Vital Statistics Education. 
Louis I. Dublin. 

Discussion: Dr. John 8. Fulton. 

Some Essentials of Family Statistics. Edwin W. Kopf. 

Discussion: H. H. Hibbs, Jr. 


Fripay Evenina. 


8. 00-10.00. Presidential Addresses. 
A Primary Culture for Democracy. Charles H. Cooley, American 
Sociological Society. 
Statistics and Government. Wesley C. Mitchell, American Statistical 
Association. 
Saturpay Mornina. 
9.30-12.30. Henry R. Hatfield, presiding. 
The Statistical Work of the War Boards. 
The War Industries Board. Leo Wolman. 
The War Trade Board. Arthur E. Swanson. 
The Shipping Board. Horace Secrist. 
The Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics. Z. L. Potter. 
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Satrurpay AFTERNOON. 


2.30-5.30. Wesley C. Mitchell, presiding. 
Round Table Discussion of Federal Statistics. 


W. S. Rossiter, E. F. Gay, 

W. A. Hathaway, W. F. Willcox, 

N. I. Stone, Davis R. Dewey, 
Hon. Sam L. Rogers. 


Saturpay EvEnNInG. 
8.00-10.00. Business Meeting. Election of Officers, Reports of Com- 
mittees, etc. What action, if any, ought the Association take with 
reference to the reorganization of Federal Statistics? 


MINUTES OF THE BusINEss MEETING. 


Meeting called to order at 8 p. m., December 28, 1918, 
President Wesley C. Mitchell presiding. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous annual meeting 
was dispensed with, since they had been published in the March 
number of the QuarRTERLY PusiicaTions. Minutes of two 
regular meetings of the Board of Directors, held January 11, 
1918 and October 2, 1918, were read and approved. 

Reports were submitted as follows: 


SecRETARY’s REPORT. 
Mr. President and Members of the Association: 
I have the following report in respect to the condition of the 


Association: 
New members added 1918...................... 104 
Deaths reported during the current year ......... 8 
Resignations reported during current year........ 21 
Membership December, 1917................... 737 
Present membership, December, 1918............ 812 
Besides members we have: 
Subscribers, (mostly libraries)................. 246 


*Nors:—During the year war conditions caused us to discontinue 43 foreign exchanges, mainly to 
those countries at war with the United States. These are excluded from the above total. 
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The death of the following members has been reported 
during the year: Samuel A. M. Green, W. H. Timlin, Mrs. 
Mary M. Kehew, E. A. Riley, Isaac N. Seligman, Robert 
Campbell, G. E. Fyller, C. C. James. 

Four numbers of the QuaRTERLY PuBLIcaTions have been 
issued, containing an aggregate of 308 pages. The December 
number had not yet been mailed to the members at the date 


of this report. 
SECRETARY’S REPORT ON MEMORIAL VOLUME. 


1. Account with the Rumford Press for pub- 

lication, 1000 copies for Macmillan Com- 

pany and 200 copies for members, etc... $2,727.75 
Payments to Rumford Press on account... 2,200.00 


$527.75 


2. The Treasurer, during the year, authorized 
by the Board, borrowed $1,500, deposit- 
ing, as collateral, securities owned by the 

3. Special offer to members at $3.50 per vol- 

ume. Resulted in 173 cash orders. A 

number of members paid the full price, 

$7.50. Total receipts................ 665 .00 
. Receipts to October 22, 1918, under Mac- 


5. Total receipts from sales to date......... $909.16 
6. Debt outstanding on volume............ $2,027 .75 


The volume is now on sale through the Macmillan Com- 
pany at $7.50 per copy. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert E. CHappocg, 


Secretary. 


On motion, report of Secretary accepted, and publication in 
the March number of the QuarTERLY authorized. 


American Statistical Association. 


‘TREASURER’S Report FoR 1918. 


Membership dues.................. 


Sales and subscriptions.............. . 676.98 
Dividend on B. & A.:...... BPIVL OM. 178.08 
Balance on hand................... 727 .63 


$4,387.79 


$4,387.79 


17 shares Boston & Albany R. R. stock 
@$135 per share. Loan of $1,500 
at N. E. Trust Company on above 
stock still outstanding. 


S. B. PEaRMAIN, 
December 24, 1918. Treasurer. 


TREASURER’S Report, 1918, MemortaL VoLuME Funp. 


$915.21 
Interest on deposit................. 1.26 


$916.47 


Rumford Press for printing.......... : 
Eaton & Gettinger bill.............. 11.95 
Dues, sent in with checks for the Fund, 
which should have been credited else- 


Balance on Memorial Fund................ 


December 24, 1918. 


326 [104 
‘RECEIPTS. 
305 . 10 
Loan made February 2,1918........ 1,500.00 
2 EXPENDITURES. 
Printin $3,083 . 92 
Postage 200. 21 
Salaries 627.10 
Expen 293.21 
Balance forward.................... 183.35 
4 
ASSETS. 
RECEIPTS. 
EXPENDITURES. 
——_ $915.05 
$1.42 
S. B. 
Treasurer. 
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AvuprTors’ Reporr. 
° Boston, December 24, 1918. 
We have this day audited the accounts of the Treasurer of 
the American Statistical Association, and find them correct 
and properly vouched for. 
Leroy D. Pavey. 
RosweE.u F. PHEvps. 


On motion the reports of the Treasurer and Auditors were 
accepted and ordered published in the proceedings. ; 


Joint FepERAL Statistics COMMITTEE ON CENSUS. 


President Mitchell announced the appointment of three 
representatives from our Association, on a joint committee 
of the American Economic Association and the Statistical 
Association, requested by the Director of the Census and the 
Secretary of Commerce, for the purpose of advising and aiding 
in matters connected with the approaching Census, as follows: 
W.S. Rossiter, C. W. Dotenand E.F.Gay. It was announced 
that the Economic Association had named, as their representa- 
tives, E. R. A. Seligman, W. F. Willcox, and W. C. Mitchell. 


REporT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL STATISTICS. 


The Committee on Municipal Statistics, through its Chair- 
man, Dr. L. G. Powers, submitted the following report: 

“Your committee on Municipal Statistics, with the object 
in view of securing more comparable statistics of municipal 
and other governmental indebtedness, and the publication 
of such statistics at times more nearly approximating to the 
dates to which they relate, submit the following resolutions 
for adoption: 
_ “Resolved, That the members of the American Statistical 
Association recommend the annual preparation of municipal 
and other governmental debt statements as of the close of the 
calendar years. This to be in addition to the preparation of 
such statements at the close of fiscal years, when such fiscal 
years do not coincide with the calendar years. | 

“ Resolved, That printed copies of these resolutions, together 
with the following brief statement of reasons for the prepara- 
tion of the specified debt statements, and the exhibited feasi- 
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bility of their preparation be sent to the fiscal officers of our 
state governments and of American municipalities having a 
population in excess of 30,000. 

“With few exceptions, the only debt statements which are 
now available as the basis of general statistics by the Bureau 
of the Census, or others, are those prepared as for the close of 
fiscal years. As a result of this situation, all compilations of 
comparable debt statistics are for dates which differ as much 
as twelve months and are not thus strictly comparable. Fur- 
ther, every publication includes some data that are for dates 
two years prior to the date of publication. 

“Tf ail cities and other governmental bodies prepared debt 
statements as for the close of the calendar years as here sug- 
gested it would be possible for the Bureau of the Census, the 
Financial Chronicle and other bureaus and agencies for pub- 
lishing general debt statistics to collect by mail all the data 
required for their publication. The statistics compiled under 
the circumstances stated would be more comparable than any 
now available, and their preparation would involve but a 
fraction of the cost now required for the debt statistics of the 
. National Bureau of the Census. Further, the statistics pub- 
lished would be in the hands of the public from one to two 
years sooner than is now possible. 

“Tt is doubtful if all municipalities and other governmental 
organizations can ever be induced to adopt identical fiscal 
years and bring about strictly comparable statistics in that 
way. The only way attainable for securing those statistics 
is by the method here suggested. Further, the preparation of 
such debt statements as is here suggested is practicable, since 
the city of New York and some other municipalities now pre- 
pare monthly debt statements. 

“The desirability of preparing debt statements as for the 
close of calendar years was recognized by the National Asso- 
ciation of Comptrollers and Accounting Officers at their 13th 
Annual Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., June 21, 1918, by 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the members of this association place 
themselves on record as strongly in favor of preparing for 
their respective cities, an annual debt statement at the end of 
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each calendar year, in order that the National Buneau of the 
Census can quickly collect and distribute brief summaries of 
municipal indebtedness as soon after January first as possible. 

“Your committee further recommends that the Secretary 
of this Association be instructed to send a copy of the resolu- 
tions and statement of facts above given to the Director of 
the Census, respectfully requesting that brief statistics of debt 
be collected by mail from as many cities as will prepare the 
same for December 31, 1918, and that these be published and 
distributed at as early a date as practicable. The publication 
will at first be for not more than 60 or 70 per cent. of the 
cities, but the desirability of the given statistics, published 
promptly after the close of the year will in a few years lead all 
cities and other governmental bodies to prepare the required 
statement and open the way for other lines of comparable 
statistics.” 

On motion the Association approved of the first resolution 
embodied in the above report, and authorized the Secretary 
to communicate with the Director of the Census, urging him 
to consider the feasibility of the procedure recommended and 
to take such steps as he may deem wise to secure these results. 


REPORT or COMMITTEE ON Business STATISTICS. 


W. A. Hathaway, Chairman, presented the following report 
for the Committee: 

“The following are the recommendations of the Committee 
on Business Statistics: 

“1. Corporate memberships with annual dues of $100. 

‘2. To do further work on the survey on the scope, method 
and source of statistical data compiled and used by industrial 
and commercial concerns and which appear in various finan- 
cial and trade magazines, etc. Some preliminary work on 
this was done in the year 1916 (see atiached copy of Prelim- 
inary Report of the Committee made at the Columbus meet- 
ing) but considerable more work can be done on this job and 
possibly a report prepared that will be of general value and 
interest, if the Association thinks it worth while. 

“3. The committee recommends that the Association foster 
and promote the instruction of statistics in our educational 
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institutions, with particular reference to business needs and 
also to encourage the compilation of better textbooks. In 
this conneciion, the committee calls attention to the possibility 
of introducing elementary instruction in statistics and graphics 
in the lower grade public school textbooks. 

. “4, The committee recommends that the Association ar- 
range, through its Secretary, to have a statistical study of the 
membership of the Association made, preferably by some class 
in statistics in some university, at no expense to the Associa- 
tion, this study to analyze the membership by occupation 
and industry, geographic location, etc., and to be brought 
up to date annually or biennially for the purpose of showing 
growth, progress, distribution, etc. 

_ “5, The Committee asks authority or approval of the Asso- 
ciation to supervise the collection and deposit of conspicuous 
pieces of statistical work of an original and research nature, 
both Government and private, in some public library, such as 
the New York City Public Library, provided such a collection 
can be effected without cost to the Association. Some pre- 
liminary inquiries have been made with the New York Public 
Library which tentatively agreed to provide a suitable room 
for such a collection and to index it, from which copies could 
be secured by members of the Association by the payment of 
a small reproduction fee. 

“6. The committee recommends that the Association go on 
record as favoring the establishment of a central statistical 
agency in Washington, to supervise and codrdinate all Gov- 
ernment statistical work, one of the functions and needs of 
such an organization being to foster the preservation and 
possible publication of the statistical products of the various 
war agencies and, if feasible, to arrange for the continuation 
of such of these statistical reports as may be considered de- 
sirable in peace times. The committee makes no recom- 
mendation as to how this central statistical agency should be 
accomplished, but suggests that the Association appoint a 
special committee to investigate and make further recom- 
mendations to the Association, this special committee to 


codperate with all other organizations and Government de- 


partments in working out such a centralized scheme. The 
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committee here desires, however, to express a word of limita- 
tion on this recommendation to the effect that ic is made on a 
purely statistical basis and has not to do with the establish- 
ment of any agency of a non-statistical nature.” 

- On motion, .he Association approved the recommendation 
of the committee that provision be made for a new class of 
members, to be called corporate members, with an annual 
membership fee of $100. The other recommendations of this 
Committee were referred to the Board with power. To render 
effective the above action of the Association, and following 
action at the annual business meeting in 1917, at which an 
amendment of. Article III of the Constitution was proposed 
and favorably acted upon providing for this new class of 
corporate memahere, Article III of the Constitution was finally 
amended to read, “regular mennbers, fellows, corporate mem- 
bers, and honorary members.” 

Section 2 of the By-Laws, which regulates the dues of the 
members, was amended by the required two-thirds vote of 
those present, to read: ‘‘Each regular member shall pay an- 
nual dues of three dollars, or thirty dollars at some one 
time, each fellow shall pay annual dues of five dollars, or fifty 
dollars at some one time, and each corporate member shall 
pay annual dues of one hundred dollars.” The Association 
approved the action of the Board October 2, 1918, raising the 
subscription rate for the QuARTERLY PUBLICATIONS to three 
dollars per year, beginning with the year 1919. 


Report oF NoMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Nominating Committee, consisting of 
W. A. Hathaway, F. 8. Crum, and A. A. Young, which had 
been sent to the members of the Association in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution, was ‘presented for 
action. The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for 
the persons placed in nomination by the committee, with the 
one exception of Treasurer. Mr.'8. B. Pearmain requested 
the Association to relieve him of his duties as Treasurer. The 
following officers were declared elected: President, Joseph A. 
Hill; Vice-Presidents, Willard ‘C. Brinton, Carroll W. Doten, 
Willford I. King; Counsellors, Wesley C. Mitchell, Frederick L: 
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Hoffman, Walter F. Willcox; Secretary, Robert E. Chaddock; 
Librarian, Horace L. Wheeler; Editor, John Koren. The 
Association then proceeded to the election of a Treasurer. 
Robert E. Chaddock was elected, thus combining the duties of 
Secretary and Treasurer under the direction of the same 
person. 

The Association voted to appropriate $600 for assistance for 
the Secretary-Treasurer, this sum to include such amounts as 
have been heretofore granted to the Secretary and to the 
Treasurer for this purpose. 

Consideration of the problem of adequate compensation for 
the editor of the QuaRTERLY PUBLICATIONS was referred to 
the Board with power. 

The following resolutions were offered by Dr. F. L. Hoffman 
and approved by the Association: 

Resolved, That the Secretary obtain from the Treasurer, or 
from other sources, a complete financial statement of all the’ 
receipts and disbursements having reference to the prepara- 
tion, publication and distribution of the Memorial Volume, 
The History of Statistics, and, 

Resolved, Further, that the report in question be published 
not later than in the second QuarTERLY PuBLicaTIoN of the 
Association during the year 1919, with the information brought 
down to the end of the year 1918. 

Since the chairman of the Committee on Fellows was una- 
voidably detained from the meeting, and since no other mem- 
ber of the committee was able to present the results of the 
final deliberations of the committee at the business session, 
the Association, on motion by Mr. Rossiter, authorized the 
Secretary to receive a list of the fellows elected by the com- 
mittee for inclusion in the roll of fellows of the Association. 
The names are as follows: Kate H. Claghorn, John Cummings, 
William A. Hathaway and Horace Secrist. 

The following resolutions were presented by Mr. James G. 
McDonald, representing the National Civil Service Reform 
League: 

Wuerzas, the 1920 National census should be our most 
important single source for statistics vitally affecting our 
social and economic problems. 
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Wuereas, the usefulness of this census will be in direct 
proportion to its accuracy. 

WHEREAS, it is obvious that the enumerators and super- 
visors should be selected because of technical fitness. 

Wuersas, the pending Census Bill H. R. 11984, keeps the 
appointment of the supervisors, who name the enumerators, 
out of the control of the Civil Service Commission, and thus 
makes both supervisors and enumerators political. 

Wuereas, “ political’ enumerators have in the past often 
been incompetent and sometimes corrupt. 

WHEREAS, @ special committee of this Association is codp- 
erating under the Director of the Census in the preparation of 
certain technical phases of the work. 

We, the members of the American Statistical Association, 
respectfully but most earnestly urge that the supervisors be 
appointed through the agency of the Civil Service Commission. 

Voted to lay the above resolutions on the table. 

The By-Laws were amended by the necessary two-thirds 
vote to provide for a membership committee. Section 7 was 
added, which reads: Board of Directors, as soon as prac- 
ticable after their election, shall appoint a membership com- 
mittee of five members, with power to add to their number.” 

The following resolutions were presented in appreciation of 
the services of the retiring Treasurer and approved: 

Resolved, that the members of the Association desire to 
express their very sincere appreciation to Mr. Pearmain, the 
retiring Treasurer, for his valuable and long continued services 
to the American Statistical Association, and their profound 
regret that, for private reasons, he should find it imperative 
to relinquish the duties of an office which he has filled in such 
an admirable manner, and to the full satisfaction of the mem- 
bership of the Association. 

Resolved, further, that the Secretary be instructed to trans- 
mit a copy of these resolutions to Mr. Pearmain, with the 
greetings and best wishes of the Association. 

Mr. W. I. King offered the following resolution for consid- 
eration by the Association: 

Resolved, that a Committee be appointed by this Association 
whose duty shall be to encourage the continuous codrdination 
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of all Federal statistics; such codrdination to be secured through 
the medium of a permanent Federal Bureau of Statistical 
Standards, which shall have full power to harmonize and pre- 
vent duplication in the statistical work of all Government 
Departments. 

. The above resolution was referred to the Board with power. 
Ropert E. Cuappock, 

Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE BoaARD OF DIRECTORs. 


At a meeting of the Board of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation held at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., January 
14, 1919, the following appointments were made for the year 
1919. 

. Committees were appointed as follows: 

Federal Statistics: William A. Hathaway, deinen, 
Frederick S. Crum, Lewis Merriam, Wesley C. Mitchell, 

Business Statistics: M. C. Rorty, chairman, Willard C. 
Brinton, Earle Clark, Edith M. Miller, Horace Secrist. 

_ Membership Committee: Wiilard C. Brinton, chairman, 
Louis I. Dublin, Edward V. Huntington, Fred Macaulay, 
Robert M. Woodbury. 

State Statistics: Charles F. Gettemy, chairman, Wilmer 
R. Batt, Fred C. Croxton, Frank H. Dixon, Hornell Hart. 

Municipal Statistics: Adna F. Weber, chairman, Mills E. 
Case, Kate H. Claghorn, Stark M. Grogan, Louis N. Robinson. 

International Statistics: Frederick L. Hoffman, chairman, 
Leonard P. Ayres, James A. Field, Hugh J. Wolfenden, Allyn 
A. Young. 

Finance Committee: Geo. E. Roberts, chairman, Roger 
W. Babson, Robert E. Chaddock. 

Library Committee: Edmund E. Day, chairman, Carroll 
W. Doten, Warren M. Persons. 

Associate editors were appointed as follows: Reginald L. 
Brown, Earle Clark, Edmund E. Day, Raymond Pearl. 

Assistant Secretaries were appointed as follows: Louise’ 
Stevens Bryant, Philadelphia, Pa., Julius H. Parmelee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Martin J. Shugrue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rosert E. CHappock 
Secretary. 
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Reviews and Notes. 


REVIEWS AND NOTES 


UNIFORM STATISTICS OF MENTAL DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The American Medico-Psychological Association at its meeting held in 
New York, in May, 1917, adopted the report of its Committee on Statistics 
which provided for a system of uniform statistics in institutions for mental 
diseases, and appointed a standing Committee on Statistics to promote the 
introduction of the system throughout the country. This committee met 
in New York City on February 7, 1918, and in codperation with the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene outlined a plan of procedure. — 

The National Committee has established a Bureau of Uniform Statistics 
and has received a special gift to defray the initial expenses of the work of 
collecting statistics from institutions for the insane. As close relationships 
have always existed between the American Medico-Psychological Associa- 
tion and the National Committee, it was thought wise for the Bureau of 
Uniform Statistics of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene to have 
the work of introducing the new system and of collecting statistics from the 
institutions carried out by the Bureau. 

In accordance with this arrangement, the Bureau, with the assistance of 
the Committee on Statistics of the American Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation, has prepared this manual to assist the institutions in compiling their 
annual statistics and has printed a series of forms to be used in preparing 
statistical reports. The manual and duplicate forms will be furnished free 
to all coéperating institutions, and it is earnestly hoped that they will be 
generally adopted, so that a national system of statistics of mental diseases 
may become an actuality. 

The manual gives instructions for the proper completion of the forms, 
with respect to the use of abbreviations, etc. On pages 12 to 29 a full dis- 
play of the titles in the classification of mental diseases approved by the 
American Medico-Psychological Association is shown. A series of eighteen 
primary statistical tables is recommended for the systematic presentation 
of the data. The pamphlet is published by the Bureau of Statistics, Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City. 
E. W. Kopr. 


STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 


The American Public Health Association, Vital Statistics Section, ap- 
pointed a Committee on Statistical Study of the Influenza Epidemic on 
November 20, 1918. Under the auspices of this committee, a meeting of 
the state and municipal registrars in the eastern states was held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Hygiene Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
November 29 and 30, 1918. There were present, also, at this initial con- 
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ference, several private statisticians interested in the public health statis- 
tics of the epidemic and the results to be derived from study of such data. 
A series of suggestions was made up, mimeographed and sent to statistical 
and public health workers for criticism. At the meeting of the Vital Sta- 
tistics Section in Chicago on December 11, the committee submitted a report 
on its activities and asked for authority to continue further inquiry into a 
program of statistical study of the epidemic. The section authorized the 
continuance of the committee and provided that representatives of the 
United States Bureau of the Census, of the United States army and navy, 
of the United States Public Health Service, of the state and municipal 
health boards, and the various, statistical, sociological, actuarial and eco- 
nomic associations be represented thereon. The committee was specifi- 
cally authorized to act in an advisory capacity to outline first, the various. 
sources of data, the minimum standards of tabular and registration prac- 
tice to be observed by several organizations providing data, and second, 
to bring in recommendations on the pathometric or mathematical analysis 
of published epidemic data. The committee was divided into four sub- 
committees as follows: 

Sub-Committee A: Registration and Tabulation Practice of the Federal 
Departments. (Wm. H. Davis, M.D., chief statistician, Division of Vitab 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census, Chairman; Richard C. Lappin, Recorder.) 

Sub-Committee B: Registration and Tabulation Practice of the State 
Depariments and Commissions. (Otto R. Eichel, M.D., director, Division 
of Vital Statistics, New York State Department of Health, Albany, Chair- 
man; Edwin W. Kopf, Recorder.) 

Sub-Committee C. Registration and Tabulation Practice of Municipal 
Boards of Health and of Private Public Health Agencies. (Chas. Scott Mil- 
ler, M.D., Philadelphia Department of Health, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sub-Committee D: Pathomeiry (mathematical analysis and interpreta- 
tion) of the Epidemic. (Charles C. Grove, Ph.D., Columbia University, 
Chairman; Arne Fisher, F. 8. 8., Recorder.) 

Mr. E. W. Kopf was delegated to act as chairman of the General Com- 
mittee and to coérdinate the work of the several sub-committees. The 
General Committee of the Vital Statistics Section was authorized to codp- 
erate in statistical matters with the Influenza Reference Committee of the 
entire Association.* 

Sratistics. 

At the Washington meeting of Sub-Committee A, the following subjects 
were taken up: 

Estimates of population: Obtaining estimates of army and navy 
populations by five-year age periods, through random sampling if nec- 
essary, but by direct tabulation of army and navy enlistment records 
if possible ; 

Causes of death reported during the epidemic were to be classified 
in accordance with the Manual of the International List of Causes of 

* See “ Influenza Bulletin” American Public Health Association, Boston, Dec. 13, 1918. 
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Death and the Index of Joint Causes as published by the Bureau of 
the Census; 

Infant mortality was to be studied in such manner as to show what 
part of this mortality was probably due to birth mortality arising out 
of influenzal illness of the mother and to the factor of neglect; 

Norms of mortality during September, October and November were 
also considered. 

It was also indicated that it was unwise to draw any conclusions from 
statistics of variations in bacterial flora at various stages in the epidemic 
or in different localities unless it was shown that all laboratory conditions 
had been properly controlled. The army was requested to supply statis- 
ties as to influenzal sickness classified by five-year age periods, by date of 
onset, by duration of illness in days, by principal complications, showing 
fatality or lethal rates for 100 completed cases. 


Strate SratIistics. 


Sub-Committee B considered the more intimate statistics of the epidemic 
in the states. The sub-committee pointed out that in certain cities and 
for certain states valuable data was available in the back files which would 
lead to the determination of the norm of mortality during the fall and winter 
months of the year. The social statistics of the epidemic were emphasized. 
It was urged that statistics of the effect of the epidemic upon the family 
should be collected. State and municipal governments were urged to 
make preparations necessary for the proper statistical study of the epi- 
demic data. 

Monicipat Sratistics. 

The Sub-Committee on Municipal Statistics discussed chiefly the availa- 
ble data in the files of maternity clinics and visiting nursing associations. 
It was indicated that thorough study of these records would bring out 
some of the important facts on the obstetrical data of the epidemic. 


MATHEMATICAL StupY OF THE EPIDEMIC. 


The Sub-Committee on Pathometry has outlined for itself the problems 
of mathematically testing and graduating the crude compiled data for 
norms of infant and adult mortality. The sub-committee has in mind the 
frequency curves of mortality from the several important causes of death 
during the fall and winter months of the year, especially the curves for 
infant mortality considered as (a) “birth mortality” and (b) “true infan- 
tile mortality.” By means of modern analytic methods it was aimed to 
determine the true ‘‘excess mortality’ during the epidemic. It was planned 
also to fit various curves to the observed epidemic data, to compute the 
equations and the constants of the distributions in the several areas under 
observation (mean, mode, dispersion, skewness, ‘‘excess’’). 

The Sub-Committee on Pathometry also anticipated that it could deter- 
mine by delicate mathematical tests the probable date of the beginning, 
“peak” and ending of the several waves or phases of the epidemic in the 
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various communities, and possibly, the approximate differential equations 
representing the several recurrences or recrudescences of the epidemic 
could be established. 


MeETuHODs oF INFLUENZA Stupy APPLIED IN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
GENERALLY. 


The methods of higher analysis applied to the influenza epidemic data 
can be of service to preventive medicine in the study of other diseases. 
The profession of statistics is confronted with an opportunity for unpar- 
alleled service to the medical sciences, among them preventive medicine. 
Epwin W. Kopr, General Chairman, 
Committee on Statistical Study of the Influenza Epidemic, Section on 
Vital Statistics, American Public Health Association. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


The list of the publications of the American Statistical 
Association, which hitherto have been printed in each quar- 
terly number, has assumed such dimensions that it seems a 
waste of space to repeat it four times a year. Hereafter the 
complete list will be printed only once a year and reference 
made in each issue of the particular number in which the list 
if given. The last complete list is to be found in the December 
number and orders should, as before, be addressed to 
Martin J. SHUGRUE, Assistant Secretary, 
222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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